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ADVENTURES IN RECORD COLLECTING 


l. SOME SYMPHONIG RAMBLES 


EMIL BENEDICT AND) PETER HUGH REED 


PART ONE 

DVENTURES IN RECORD COLLECTING MAY 

be hkened to rambling journeys in the 

country. Traveling the main highways 

and formal parkways, visiting the great 
scenic wonders may have their special com 
pensations, but the real adventurer likes to 
branch off into country roads and_ friendly 
lanes, to find the retreats and natural garden 
spots of nature, the informal nooks and cran- 
mies. So, too, the real adventurer in record 
collecting turns from the handful of oft-played 
standard classics to hunt out the friendly mu 
sical works only too seldom heard in the con- 
cert halls. Perhaps the smaller roads are less 
richly rewarding than the greatest scenic 
features; perhaps none of these musical vil- 
las and wayside shrines may prove as recom- 
pensing as the musical skyscrapers. One Can, 
however, grow tired of great scenic wonders 
and great edifices. 

Take the Eroica Symphony, for example 
None will deny its spell or that it can lift its 
hearers to the very heights. In a universally 
chosen list of the ten best symphonic works, 
it would no doubt be in the lead. But that 
does not say one wants to listen only or al- 
ways to the Eroica. Beethoven's symphonic 
journey in the country may be regarded as a 
lesser work, but it has its charm and offers a 
refreshing respite at times from the rigors 
and fervor of the other. Again, take the great 
C Minor, his most popular symphony. This 
work may sum up the dramatic implications 
of life; it may register a protest against com- 
monplace things and trivialities; it may lift 
one emotionally and spiritually. But again, 
one may not always want to hear the great 
C Mimor. What about the lovely, youthful 
Second Symphony? Not an imposing archi- 
tectural wonder like the other, it is none the 
less rewarding with its warm hospitality and 
youthful elation, its optimism and_ earnest 
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poetry. The lyric Fourth retains its fresh- 
ness and charm because conductors have not 
driven it as hard as the Third, Fifth and 
Seventh. 

It is hardly fair to either the composer or 
the listener to allow only his greatest work 
to be heard in concerts or represented in a 
record library. A large number of concert- 
goers are ignorant of the fact that Schubert 
composed symphonies worth hearing, aside 
from the Unfinished or the monumental C 
Major. His Fifth has a youthful joy that has 
to be experienced to be appreciated. Dvorak’s 
name conjures thoughts of his New World 
Symphony, but many prefer his Fourth with 
its bright, idyllic qualities. The prolific Mozart 
wrote a large number of symphonies that are 
a constant delight in their wealth of melodic 
beauty, even if judged to be slightly below 
the standard of the last three. Haydn wrote 
over a hundred, but only a very few are played 
by our orchestras. The neglected ones, when 
heard, prove to have the same engaging quali- 
ties as the others. There has lately been a 
renewed interest in Haydn's symphonies and 
new recordings have considerably increased 
the available discs. 

Every record collection should have a group 
of the standard works, the accepted master- 
pieces, but in our opinion it should also in- 
clude some of the lesser known pieces. Of 
these, the record catalogues contain an enor- 
ious number, though naturally of varying 
merit. Since musical tastes differ to so great 
a degree, we cannot guarantee that what may 
prove a pleasant adventure to one will be that 
for another. However, some of us have de- 
rived profit and pleasure from our adventures 
in record collecting and it is possible that our 
experiences may be duplicated by others. It 
is with that thought in mind that we set out 
to recommend some works that are not in the 
so-called standard repertoire, and that we be- 










lieve others will find as enjoyable as we have. 








VINCENT D’INDY 


It is safe to say ours is a symphonic age. 
The orchestra today is a single instrument to 
many, a unit of expression that is plaved upon 
or completely controlled by one man. The 
conductor is by and large the foremost cel- 
ebrity of our day. but it is not conductors 
we want to discuss, but rather the music they 
play or do not play. For these reasons, it 
seems logical and right to start off with the 
orchestral repertoire. 

\t this point, it may be well to analyze 
briefly the factors that enter into the question 
why certain works are popular and frequently 
performed while others, composed by masters 
and highly appraised by understanding critics, 
writers and music lovers, fail to receive the 
recognition their merits warrant. Time has 
a way of separating the dross from the gold 
and the purveyors of music were quick to 
curry the favor of their audiences by offering 
what was considered the most desirable. To 
obtain listeners large enough in number to 
justify giving concerts, it was considered good 
business to satisfy public taste by continuing 
to confine programs to items deemed safe, 
sane and conservative. Conductors fought 
shy of introducing too many novelties for fear 
of an unfavorable reaction and they also 
wanted to challenge comparison with others 
in their interpretation of established master- 
works. Nevertheless, public taste has gradu 
ally improved and present-day programs are 
of higher grade and more diversified. It must 
also be borne in mind that variety is restricted 
because audiences have always responded 
more quickly to music of intensity, emotion 
and high degree of dramatic content, to the 
disadvantage of much that is fine but more 
placid in expression. 


EXPLOITING TECHNIQUE 


Solo performers offered pieces chosen for 
their difficulty of execution rather than for 
the music itself, knowing that audiences would 
be carried away emotionally by an expert dig- 
ital performance, no matter now good or bad 
the music happened to be. To _ illustrate: 
Liszt's first concerto in E Flat is played ad 
nauseam because pianists revel in its displays 
of virtuosity while the second, in A Major, 
seldom is heard even though generally ac- 
counted a superior work. The answer is that 
the piano part in the second is better integrated 
with the orchestra, giving it a decided sym- 
phonic character and reaching at times a high 
level of poetic expression lacking in the more 
banal, showy and grateful E Flat. 





























































Much music has attained popularity by 
reason of composers, publishers or the public 
attaching identifying names. Perhaps few 
can point out that Beethoven's Symphony in 
E Flat, Op. 55, is his third, but they certainly 
know their Eroica. Names are easier to re- 
member than key signatures or opus numbers, 
and labels such as Moonlight, Appassionata, 
Kreutzer, Emperor, Pathétique, Farewell, Sur- 
prise, etc., have_-had their psychological effect 
in helping the public to identify its favorites. 

\nother cause of infrequent performances 
is that certain works are scored for unusual 
combinations not always available or costing 
so much that hearings are definitely limited. 
We refer principally to those requiring one 
or more soloists, or a chorus, or both. Limita- 
tions such as these do not deter the alert pho- 
nophile seeking the unusual, inasmuch as the 
catalogues now include a considerable and 
growing number of meritorious compositions 
impossible to hear in public except on the 
rarest occasions. 

The name of Vincent d Indy seldom appears 
on symphonic programs. He is an unjustly 
neglected composer. He has the reputation, 
with some, of lacking emotional force. To be 
convinced of the injustice of this, one has but 
to experience a single hearing of his Sympho- 
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ny on a French Mountain Air, for orchestra 
with piano obbligato. Here is a truly delight- 
ful work, brimming with bright, cheerful 
melodies ; in form it is freer than the standard 
symphony, resembling somewhat a fantasy on 
a few themes, yet it is closely knit and adroit- 
ly written. It is music of the open spaces, 
suggestive of vistas of mountain ranges, pine 
woods and sloping pastures. Although it has 
no specific program it is filled with the spirit 
of Nature. It has all the elements of popu- 
larity and if given half a chance would find 
greater public favor. Verhaps its neglect may 
be due in part to the piano being used as an 
instrument of the orchestra (albeit a very 
prominent one), this causing pianists to turn 
to more fertile fields for a display of their 
technical prowess. Two recordings exist of 
this work (Columbia set M-211 and Polydor 
dises 67037-39). Both are excellent perform- 
ances, but the Columbia set is preferable from 
the standpoints of recorded balance and sur- 
face. 


ISTAR VARIATIONS 


Another interesting d Indy work is his /star 
l’ariations, available in a record played by 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra under the 
direction of Piero Coppola (Victor discs 
11559-60). Sased on a French version of 
a Babylonian poem about Istar’s descent into 
llades, this is program music of unique charac- 
teristics. Written in the theme-and-variations 
form, it reverses the customary order by pres- 
enting first the variations and then the theme 
Phe Orientalism of the music is imaginatively 
suggested by its languorous brooding qualities 
rather than by any special effects a la Rimsky- 
orsakoff. [t is decidedly worth hearing. 

We still live in hopes that some day the 
notably lofty Second Symphony and the re- 
dolently atmospheric Jour dete a la montagne 
of dIndy will be recorded. They should make 
many new and lasting friends for the com- 
poser. 

Often a c« mmposer attains prominence 
through a particularly outstanding opus, which 
has the effect of removing the spotlight from 
some of his other worthy efforts. A case in 
point is Rimsky-Korsakoff, known chiefly for 
his Schéherazade and his Capriccio Espagnol. 
One wonders how many have actually heard 
his equally melodious Antar Symphony. Its 
Oriental fantasy is perhaps less colorful, cer- 
tainly less decorative than that of Schehera- 
cade, yet it too can cast a spell upon a listener ; 
for Risky-Korsakoff was ever the magician 
of the orchestra. It is engagingly performed 
by the ever-present Coppola, and well enough 
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recorded (Victor set M-210). Then there is 
the Suite from the composer's opera, Cog d’or 
(Victor set M-504), which a friend of ours 
says he never hears performed without think- 
ing of the conductors baton as a magician’s 
wand releasing a veritable sorcery of orches- 
tral hues as well as an inimitable play of 
whimsy. Of course the magician’s wand was 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's own, but Goossens con- 
ducts this music most effectively in the Victor 
set and the recording is excellent. 

Two other interesting Russian works are 
Balakireifs symphonic poems, Russia (Col- 
umbia dises DB1236-37) and Thamar (\ictor 
dises 11349-50). The latter is based on a 
legendary, barbaric poem of the “vampire queen 
of the Caucasus, a dreadful and ineluctable 
being’; while the former is a tribute to the 
1000th anniversary (1802) of Russia's exist- 
ence. both are well performed, but the re- 
cording honors are in favor of Russia, al- 
though the other will also be found satisfac- 
tory (it was made in 1932). Balakireff has 
been called “one of the most striking person- 
alities in the history of modern music’; he 
belonged to the Russian Nationalist school 
and was a keen student of the folk music of 
his own people. It has been claimed that the 
authenticity of the Russian and Eastern ele- 
ments in his works has prevented his music 
from having a more immediate appeal to 
Western ears, but the splendid technique and 
fervor of his composition commends it none- 
theless to our attention. 


A RUSSIAN FANTASY 


Yet another Russian work that is well worth 
investigating is Glinkas short fantasy on a 
Russian wedding and a Russian dance song, 
Kamarinskaya (Victor disc 11482 - Coates 
and London Symphony-recording, about five 
years old, quite satisfactory ). 

Although Debussy by is no means languish- 
ing in obscurity, one wonders how many pho- 
nophiles have investigated Victor album M- 
363, which contains the composer's early can- 
tata The Blessed Damosel, for two sopranos, 
women's chorus, and orchestra, and his early 
symphonic poem Printemps, with a less im- 
pressive arrangement of the piano piece, The 
Bells Through the Leaves, on the odd face. 
Printemps bubbles with youthful spirits; and 
The Blessed Damozel is exquisitely poetical 
—it has been called a “symphonic stained- 
glass window, delicately and_ sensitively 
wrought” (Thompson). Most concert-goers 


know two of Debussy’s Nocturnes for orches- 
tra, Nuages and Fetes, but few perhaps realize 
that there is a third to the set. It is called 
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Sirenes, and is rarely performed because the 
score calls for a small women’s choir in addi- 
tion to the orchestra. Phonophiles suffer from 
no handicap in regard to the Nocturnes, since 
recordings of the entire work have long been 
available. There is a good Columbia set ( No. 
344), and a new H.M.V. recording recently 
appeared in Europe, conducted by Coppola, 
which Victor will undoubtedly release in the 
early future. 

It is disheartening to note the almost com- 
plete neglect in the concert hall of Delius, 
whose music is redolent with poetry, fantasy 
and idyllic charm. Several of his’ shorter 
pieces, such as On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring and The Walk to the Paradise Gar- 
dens, receive an occasional hearing, but his 
larger works are ignored. From a phonogra- 
phic standpoint he is more fortunate, however, 
in that the Delius Society to date has brought 
forth twenty-one discs containing some of his 
most important works, such as Sea Drift, 
Paris, Appalachia, Eventyr and In a Summer 
Garden, as well as a variety of smaller pieces. 
As all of these are directed by Sir Thomas 
Jeecham and the reproduction is superb, the 
adventurer who wanderers off into this fertile 
field is bound to be handsomely rewarded for 
his enterprise. 


THE QUIET BEAUTY 


Delius’ music is not sensational: it is ex- 
quisitely reticent, full of the quiet beauty of 
sunset hours and reminiscent emotions of life 
gone by. The idyll, On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring, should be in everyone's col- 
lection of records—it is a quiet contemplation 
of spring in which “the old unrest of the soul 
is put to sleep”. A new recording of this work 
is needed, but of the two available we recom- 
mend that made by Geoffrey Toye (Victor 
disc 4270). The modal rhapsody, Brigg Fair, 
based on a British folk song, is one of Delius’ 
most popular scores—it too needs re-recording, 
since both existent versions date back seven 
years or more. Jn a Summer Garden, a fa- 
vorite of ours, is again the setting of a mood, 
not objective but deeply intimate and personal, 
only hinted at in its dedication to the com- 
posers wife and a quotation from Rosetti: 


“All are my blooms and all sweet blooms 
of love 
To thee I gave while Spring and Summer 
sang. 
Beecham gives a fine reading of this introspec- 
tive music in the second volume of the Delius 
Society, which contains also the composer s 









dramatic Sea-Drift, a truly remarkable setting 
of a poem by Walt Whitman, in which the 
color of the music changes with the varying 
emotions of the poem as shadows shift and 
veer on a summer afternoon. 

Among modern English works a great fa- 
vorite of ours has always been Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ modal Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas 
Tallis for double string orchestra, which sure- 
ly could be heard more often. Phonophiles 
are indebted to [english Decca for a fine re- 
cording by the English ensemble, the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra. The work has been 
re-pressed by domestic Decca (Discs 25567- 
8), albeit at the loss of some qualities in the 
original recording, but it is nonetheless enjoy- 
able. Then there is the same composers Lon- 
don Symphony (Decca 25618-22), which en- 
joved some prominence in the concert hall 
during the days of the New York Symphony, 
but which has been shamefully neglected in 
recent years. It is an effective program work ; 
if one is unsympathetic to the subject, the 
music will convey little or nothing. In a more 
modern vein, Arthur Bliss’ autogeneric Mu- 
sic for Strings (Victor set M-464) grows in 
interest with repeated hearings. 


ELGAR—A MUSICAL GIANT 


One of the musical giants of the present 
century was Sir Edward Elgar, who, in spite 
of his extensive output, is seldom heard in 
this country except through his engaging 
Enigma Variations. Much of his music has 
nostalgic charm. English Decca has given us 
a good recording of his /ntroduction and Al- 
leyro for string quartet and string orchestra, 
resembling in form the old concerto grosso. 


(It is available on domestic Decca dises 
25552-3.) Some years ago Victor announced 


the First Symphony of Elgar as “in prepara- 
tion’ but the promise never was realized. Per- 
haps it was just as well, for the set was un- 
doubtedly the one that Elgar made himself. a 
decade ago in London. While Elgar's two 
symphonies have had a difficult time estab- 
lishing themselves in the concert hall (owing 
no doubt to their great length), they have 
much to recommend them and we believe they 
should be made available in good modern re- 
cordings. Perhaps Beecham could be inveigled 
into giving us one; it strikes us that he would 
do notable justice to either of the two scores. 
elgar’s symphonic study of Falstaff is one of 
his most masterly symphonic scores. It is 
distinguished by two interludes, orchestral 
gems, sometimes heard by themselves, and a 
particularly moving finale where at the death 
of Falstaff the composer has achieved some 
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rare pages of poetic pathos. Elgar regarded 
this score as the “highest point he had reached 
in the production of a purely orchestral work’. 
Victor formerly had the composers own re- 
cording of this work in its catalogue (set M- 
135), but it is now withdrawn. It can still be 
obtained, however, on import from H.M.V. 

Elgar's tuneful Serenade in E minor, for 
strings, deserves by all means to be made 
available here. It can be procured on H.M.V. 
dises DB2132-3. 

One of the most important modern com- 
posers is the Swiss-born, but American by 
adoption, Ernest Bloch. The recording com- 
panies have given him some attention, but 
have not as yet recorded any of his great or- 
chestral works. Welcome recently was the 
re-recording of his stimulating Concerto 
Grosso by the Curtis Institute Ensemble under 
Dr. Bailly. The performance is notable for 
its incisiveness and rhythmic vitality, and the 
recording is good. Recorded music will be 
much enriched, we believe, when such im- 
portant masterpieces as the /srael Symphony, 
the Jewish Poems and Schelomo finally re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. 


THE MUSIC OF SIBELIUS 


Appreciation of Sibelius’ music has grown 
by leaps and bounds in this country during 
the past few years;so much so in fact that 
it has been said that while he is still greatly 
underestimated in Europe he is decidely over- 
rated in America. Be that as it may, Sibelius 
remains one of the most important figures in 
contemporary music. It is a curious com- 
mentary on conductors’ tastes that the majority 
of them seem wedded to the belief that the 
First and Second Symphonies, Finlandia and 
lalse Triste are nearly all that matters. These 
symphonies in truth have been driven so hard 
of late that one prominent New York critic, 
reviewing a Philharmonic concert, remarked 
that the Second bids fair to become a nuisance. 

Sibelius’ later symphonies are products of 
his vastly increased powers as a composer. 
The /ourth is accounted by competent opinion 
to be the greatest since Brahms. baffling to 
most ears on first acquaintance, it becomes 
less forbidding with further hearing. Its moods 
are dark and brooding, suggestive of great 
restrained power, which finally seems to burst 
its shackles in the superb climax of the Largo 
movement. The Fifth Symphony is a work 
of rugged majesty; not as great as its prede- 
cessor but one that definitely stirs the listener. 
Not only can we recommend these two works 
as really significant music, more representa- 
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tive of the enduring Sibelius than the First 
and Second Symphonies, but the records, as 
done for Victor by Beecham (set M-446) and 
Koussevitzky (set M-474) respectively, in 
point of brilliant interpretation and verform- 
ance, as well as fidelity of reproduction, have 
never been surpassed. They may well be- 
come phonograph classics. Then there is the 
composers atmospheric Sixth Symphony, an 
inteospective work derived, according to one 
writer, from the composer's study of 16th- 
century choral music, particularly the works 
of Palestrina. 

The ardent admirer of Sibelius will un- 
doubtedly derive much enjoyment from hi: 
individual, though less important, tone poems 
and fantasias, based mostly on Finnish legends 

such as Pohjola's Daughter, Tapiola, Night 
Ride and Sunrise, Oceanides and Lemminkai- 
nens Journey. The Victor recordings of all 
these are excellent. More relaxed and genial 
in mood are the composers Rakastava Suite, 
recorded by both Victor and Decca, and the 
Romance in C major, available only in a Decca 
recording. 


CHAUSSON'S SYMPHONY 


We have often wondered why our conduc- 
tors, in their search for unexplored material, 
pass by Ernest Chausson’s B flat Symphony. 
To listeners wearied of the constant repetition 
of the one and only Franck symphony, this at- 
tractive work should have a decided appeal. 
It is music of similar character in which the 
influence of Franck and Wagner are evident ; 
but Chausson was no mere imitator in this 
work: the finest pages of it are definitely his 
own, Victor has provided a good, if not out- 
standing, performance under Coppola's direc- 
tion (set M-261). French orchestras are not 
as fine as American and [English ones, and the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra has done bet- 
ter on record than it does in this work; but 
perhaps the many evidences of careless play- 
ing are due to insufficient preparation for the 
performance. It would be well to have one 
of our American orchestras play this sym- 
phony in a recording; and since the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Ormandy has been fea- 
turing it in the past year, we recommend it to 
Victor's attention. 

Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, in G major, is 
one of Victor most attractive symphonic of- 
ferings (set M-304). It is capitally played 
by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, one of 
the finest organizations of its kind in Europe. 
Dvorak had a particular affection for this 
work, and he regarded it so highly that he 
selected it, above all his other symphonies, to 
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play in the Philharmonic concert that he con- 
ducted in London. There is no pedanticism 
in this work, nor is there any very deep emo- 
tional problem; it is music that seems, as one 
writer has said, “to rejoice freely in its ex- 
istence”. Melodically it is wholly delightful, 
and formally it is simply and appropriately 
worked out. Because we have long enjoyed 
this work, we welcome the news that another 
little-known symphony by Dvorak—the bright 
and joyful Second—has recently been issued 
in England. Played by the same orchestra, it 
should be accorded domestic release in the near 
future. Although Dvorak’s Fifth (“From the 
New World”) could hardly be termed a work 
off the beaten track, we feel mention of the 
performance by the Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Georg Szell 
(Victor set M-469) should be included here, 
for it is the perfect performance. After hear- 
ing that recording, a prominent musician said 
to us recently—'‘1 thought I knew this score, 
but Szell and the composer's fellow-country- 
men have revealed it to me as no other liv- 
ing conductor has done. This is a perform- 
ance unmatched by any heard in our concert 
halls or on records.” 


Those who admire the joyous spontaneity 


of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, which incident- 
ally are eminently well played by the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra, should not miss 
Beecham’s admirable performance of the com- 
posers Slavonic Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 
45, No. 3 (Columbia set X-55). The latter is 
broader in scope and more polished in its 
workmanship. Perhaps its extended form has 
removed some of the spontaneity associated 
with the dances; nevertheless it deserves more 
than an occasional performance in the concert 
hall and will be found an enjoyable addition 
to the recorded music library. Then there is 
the Symphonic Variations (for orchestra), 
Op. 78, a work that von Biilow enthusiastically 
acclaimed, writing the composer that through 
it he gladly availed himself of the pleasure “of 
coming in touch with a composer by grace of 
God.” The work has been recorded by Eng- 
lish Decca, but not released so far in this 
country. The popularity of Dvorak’s Carnival 
Overture, which is the second of a series of 
three that the composer originally entitled 
“Nature, Love and Life’, prompts us to make 
a bid for a recording of the third of the series, 
the Othello Overture; this makes a splendid 
foil for the other overture. 
(To be concluded next month) 


WHAT MARES A GOOD PIANIST? 


HAROLD SCHONBERG 


OST PEOPLE LISTENING TO A_ PIANO 
recital are conscious only of flash, 
brilliance, and volume, and those are 
usually the things they carry awa} 

with them. This is an age of technique, and 

virtually every concert artist before the pub- 

lic has polished his digital equipment to a 

degree unheard of before the War. Liszt 

himself would probably have gasped at the 


pyrotechnics of a Backhaus, Horowitz, or 
Petri; and Anton Rubinstein would have 
gasped humble and abashed before Poldi 


Mildner or Ignaz Friedman. 

3ut it takes more than sheer technique to 
be a great pianist. It even takes more than 
showmanship, which is so dear to the hearts 
of the American public. If a tradition and an 
imposing press release surround an artist, 
his path to success is much easier with the 


concertgoer, who will readily forgive trifles 
like vulgar phrasing and immature conception 
in the presence of one who can thunder oc- 
taves until the piano quivers. Paderewski may 
have been a great pianist in his day, but one 
wonders how much he owed to the romantic 
suggestion of his mighty red mane, which sent 
dowagers and fair conservatory misses swoon- 
ing out of Queen’s Hall. Wonderful artists, 
conversely, have met with slight success be- 
cause of lack of publicity. Even so sterling 
a musician as Lotte Lehmann scored little 
success in America until she secured the ser- 
vices of a very clever press agent. 

All of this beclouds the central issue of 
good pianism. Many pianists with reputations 
are, of course, good, but that is no reason to 
deify them at the expense of lesser known 
but equally good artists. If we are interested 
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in hearing a pianist just because his name is 
a household word let us march blindly to the 
concert hall and cheer the great man before 
his fingers touch the keys; if not, it behooves 
us to inquire into the principles of good 
pianism. 

Paderewski was right in a way—it 
only a half-truth—when he uttered his famous 
and oft-repeated “Technique, more technique, 
and still more technique’. * In an age where 
technical wizards by the hundreds come be- 
fore the public we are accustomed to accept 
miraculous pianistic feats as a matter of 
course. Technique is indeed one of the fun- 
damental factors in pianistic greatness. Most 
of the great piano works cannot be adequately 
played unless the physical problems of the 
instrument are completely mastered, while a 
perfect rendition of the more difficult things 
by Bach, Schumann, and Brahms require even 
extra finesse. Since it is obvious that if the 
artist cannot play the works as written his 
conception must necessarily be inadequate, it 
may be assumed that technique is the first re- 
quirement of good pianism. 

A MEANS TO AN END 

Technique is a mechanical process, how- 
ever, and one of the means to an end—not 
the end itself. Innumerable pianists are im- 
peceable technicians, but lack that vague and 
indefinite thing called style and conception. 
Rudolf Serkin is an almost infallible pianist, 
but his solo performances fall just short of 
in this writers opinion, because 


Was 


greatness, 
they are mechanically too perfect and schol- 
arly. He faithfully observes every note, ex- 
pression, tempo and nuance indicated on the 
printed page yet he fails to recreate the 
whole into something spontaneous and_ indi- 
vidual. Incidentally, his very defect as a solo- 
ist makes him one of the finest ensemble play- 
ers ever to appear before the public. He 
blends perfectly with an orchestra or chamber 
group and becomes an integral part of the 
combination. Every record collector should 
possess some of the chamber music releases 
which he has made with his father-in-law, 
Adolf Busch, and with the Busch Quartet and 
Trio. ** 

Then there is the thing called tone. <A 
*In such a recording as the Paganini-Liszt La 
Campanella (Victor disc 6825), Paderewski bril- 
liantly exploits this assertion. It is one of the 
pianist’s most cvlorful records, made a decade 
ago when his famous technical skill was, if not 
at its height, still imposing. The reverse face 
gives us, according to those who should know, 
a fine example of the pianist’s Chopin playing 
at its best—the F sharp minor Nocturne, Op. 15, 
No. 2 
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Gieseking can draw forth sounds that suggest 
the music of the spheres (this is borne out. in 
his recent Debussy and Beethoven recordings 

Columbia sets 352 and 358), while another 

artist with ten equally trained fingers makes 
the same music stiff and wooden. Much 
nonsense has been written about tone produc- 
tion, and several months ago an eminent Brit- 
ish physicist caused much lifting of eyebrows 
in musical circles with his learned and schol- 
arly announcement that a key poked by an 
umbrella would produce the same results as 
that pressed by a Brailowsky. All the intri- 
cate formulas in the world would not suffice 
to persuade musicians. They know that there 
is a difference. Whatever the scientific an- 
swer may be, some pianists seem to be gifted 
with a sense of touch superior to that of their 
less fortunate colleagues. 

INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 

More individual is the style of the pianist. 
Every good pianist has his own style of play- 
ing, which sets him apart from the rest. Some 
adopt what they fondly think is the grand 
manner. Some are scholarly; some call them- 
selves objective; some call themselves poetic. 
The grand manner is well on its way out; its 
greatest modern exponent is the incomparable 
Hofmann. Other pianists try to play in his 
stvle but usually degenerate into bombast and 
bluff. It is quite easy to delude people, and 
several pianists have made substantial reputa- 
tions by hanging onto the pedal and furiously 
pounding away like an excited tympanist. 
Artur Rubinstein would be a much finer 
pianist if he occasionally dispensed with his 
heroics. 

Just because a person can play a piece of 
music four times as fast and as loud as any- 
body else is no sign that he is a good pianist. 
On the contrary the opposite is true. Music 
is always cheapened when it becomes a vehicle 
for ostentatious display and_ exploitation. 
Ignaz Friedman is a good pianist not because 
but in spite of the fact that he plays an al- 
legro at a double prestissimo. When Hof- 
mann, on the other hand, plays things like 
the last movement of the Chopin B minor 
Sonata, the effect is tremendous. He some- 
times misses notes, he may blur certain pas- 
sages, he may be accused of pounding—but 
the cumulative effect is breathtaking and dazz- 





**Unreservedly recommended are Brahms’ Horn 
Trio (Victor set M-199) and Quartet in A major 
(Victor set M-346), Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, 
Op. 30, No. 2, Brahms’ A major Sonata, Op. 100, 
Mozart’s F major Sonata, K. 377 (Victor discs 
15175-76), and Schumann’s Sonata in A minor, 
Op. 105. 
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ling. He ignores details and plunges into the 
heart of the composition; one feels that he is 
an artist who instinctively thinks in tremend- 
ous trajectories. The grand manner has to 
be in the very nature of a person. It does 
not mean volume but great conception, and if 
the artist does not have that, no amount of 
pedal and volume will deceive a good critic. 
Curiously enough, two women of today—Poldi 
Mildner and Guiomar Novaes (neither rep- 
resented on records ) have the true grand 
manner, as had another woman, .\lice lrisca, 
in the early nineteen-twenties. 

The modern influence, on the whole, is 
away from the grand manner and towards a 
more perfect, refined, and objective style. 
Like the corresponding modern school of com- 
posers, the newest pianists avoid sentimental- 
ity and lushness. Many of them, however, 
become arid and overly intellectual as a re- 
sult. It is well to avoid sentimentality, but 
the artist must project to the listener the sen- 
timent of the composition. There is a great 
difference between sentiment and sentimen- 
tality; the former is genuine emotion, while 
the latter is artificial and sickening. Hofmann, 
for all of his genius, sometimes gets woefully 
saccharine in a long cantilena. 


RESPECTING THE COMPOSER 


Great dangers are inherent in too individual 
a style, and some pianists have never learned 
to subordinate their own interpretation to the 
composers intentions. After all, a Mozart 
sonata must not be played in the style and 
phrasing of a Chopin nocturne. Some pian- 
ists are emotionally incapable of performing 
works by certain composers, and fortunate is 
the artist who knows his own limitations. 
Gieseking, among the greatest, wisely refrains 
from playing Chopin; Schnabel and Hofmann 
usually avoid the moderns. Although in es- 
sence the sole function of the pianist is to 
shed light on the composer's ideas, there is 
no excuse for misrepresentation of the music 
in the name of originality. Exaggeration is 
ene of the main resources of the pianist who 
has an inadequate conception and tries to cover 
it by a rather worn bag of tricks. Thus some 
very curious things happen to Chopin under 
the name of “rubato”. 

A poor or unnecessary rubato takes more 
joy out of life than a child struggling with a 
3ach invention. But there is more to Chopin 
than a precious rubato. [n the opinion of 
this writer, many pianists fail as Chopin 
players because they do not realize that there 
are two distinct styles in the composer. There 
is what Huneker called the greater Chopin— 


PADEREWSKI’S HANDS 


the Chopin of the Fantasy, Etudes, Scherzos, 
Polonaises, and Sonatas. Then there is the 
other side of Chopin in the Nocturnes, Waltzes, 
and Mazurkas. Some pianists excel in one 
aspect, and some in the other, but very 
few can combine the two styles. We have at 
last come to realize that in the greater works 
Chopin assumes heroic proportions, and_ it 
takes an equally heroic figure to give us his 
inessage. Heroics, however, should be shunned 
in the slighter works, where imagination, a 
singing tone, and complete rapport with the 
composer are necessary. 

The complete cycle of Chopin that Alexander 
Brailowsky gave in New York several seasons 
fago seemed to bear out this point. In the 
smaller forms the pianist was perfect; never 
has this writer heard the Mazurkas to better 
advantage. Everything had been perfectly 
thought out: [railowsky succeeded in avoid- 
ing almost all of the banalities of common- 
place expositions and gave the most poetic 
and spontaneous of readings. But he did not 
succeed equally well in the larger works, for 
he tried to apply to them the same methods, 
with the result that they did not hang together 
and the larger proportions were missed. Brai- 
lowsky, however, is capable of better things. 
Why he is known as a Chopin specialist it is 
hard to say, for he has a tremendous reper- 
toire that includes composers from Scarlatti 
to Poulenc. One of the three or four finest 
recitals this writer has ever heard was given 
by Brailowsky last winter at the Washington 
Irving High School in New York. Included 


on the program was the Appassionata Sonata, 
which was for a change played not as a show- 
piece for chordal work and nimble fingering, 
way 


but in a subdued with an_ incredible 
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range of dynamics. [Gieseking approaches this 
work in much the same manner in his recent 
recording of it. Ed.]. The result was the emer- 
gence of a mighty symbol of the Romantic 
movement. It was Beethoven interpreted by 
Brailowsky, not Brailowsky interpreting Bee- 
thoven. He was equally successful in the tre- 
mendous 4 flat Polonaise of Chopin. Brai- 
lowsky is always polished, always original, al- 
Ways sensitive, and always sincere. He plays 
more like the great Gabrilowitch than does 
any other living pianist, and on him should 
fall the latter's laurels as poet of the piano. 
More than anything else Chopin needs a 
poetical and improvisatory approach. ‘Com- 
pare the Cortot and Marguerite Long record- 
ings of the F minor Fantasy. The latter is 
clean, neat, metronomic, and utterly ladylike, 
but catches little of the stature of the composi- 
tion. Whatever one thinks of Cortot’s tone 
and pedaling, it cannot be denied that his 
conception is vastly superior; that he succeeds 


A NEW KIND OF BR 


ROBERT S. LANIER 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TECHNIQUE 

which may introduce an “area” in the 
commercial broadcasting field devoted 

to high quality transmission and _ re- 
ception began a full-dress tryout in New York 
and New England this past spring, and the 
intervening months have proved that a real 
advance has occurred. This fresh attack on 
the ether waves is being made by Major E. 
H. Armstrong, inventor of several of the most 
important techniques used in radio (regenera- 
tion, superregeneration), who has erected a 
high power transmitter in the New York area 
to investigate thoroughly his latest invention 
—frequency modulation. Major Armstrong's 
invention is the result of many years’ search 
for a static-free system of transmission and 
reception. He has accomplished what he set 
out to do, but also opened up the promise of 
a new kind of “fidelity” in commercial radio. 
The fundamental difference between the 
new system and that now in use, amplitude 
modulation, is not difficult to understand. 
Both involve a “carrier’ wave, a stream of 
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in making the retards, pauses, rubato, and ex- 
pression markings mean something. Rubato 
cannot be taught; it must be felt. Why some 
great pianists never have achieved success 
with Chopin it is hard to say.  Gieseking, 
whose Bach, Mozart, Schumann, and moderns 
are so illuminating, does not catch the es- 
sence. Where he is all poetry and mysticism 
in Debussy, his Chopin seems too well planned 
and unspirited. It is surprising that so con- 
summate a master of the pedals should mani- 
pulate them to such little advantage in the 
Barcarolle, where the runs should be not like 
a steel etching but like a delicate pastel. The 
percussive young pianists of today are not 
giving us genuine Chopin when they give us 
standardized, painstaking, neat, and overly 
planned renditions; they are translating a 
Shelley ode into Virgilian hexameters. It takes 
subtle thinkers and sensitive personalities just 
as much as trained fingers to make good pian- 


ists. 
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electrical energy pulsating at such a high fre- 
quency that it travels easily through space. 
This carrier must be varied in some way in 
order to produce effects in a receiver. In 
amplitude modulation the strength of the car- 
rier varies to follow the strength of the sound 
waves falling on the microphone. In the re- 
ceiver these variations in strength, or ampli- 
tude, are separated from the carrier frequency, 
and used to actuate the loud-speaker. 

With frequency modulation, the amplitude, 
or strength of the carrier is not varied, but 
its frequency of pulsation changes slightly, 
swinging through an average, or middle value, 
at the proper rates to represent the audio 
waves falling on the microphone. A hypothe- 
tical example will make this clear. Suppose a 
musical tone of 60 cycles per second is to 
be transmitted. The carrier frequency will 
probably be something like 40,000,000 cycles 
per second, or about 714 meters wavelength, 
approximately the wavelength in use at Major 
Armstrong's station. Now the /oudness of the 
tone will depend on how far the carricr fre- 
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quency swings off its middle position. Say 
this swing is 80,000 cycles, a value in use at 
present. Then to transmit the 60-cycles mu- 
sical tone, the carrier frequency will change, 
first to 40,080,000, then to 39,920,000, then 
back to 40,080,000, and this complete change 
will take place GO times a second. The re- 
ceiver is so designed that only a changing 
frequency produces sound. Thus the 60 
changes per second emerge from the loud- 
speaker as a 60 cycle musical note. 

The great advantage of this system with 
respect to static is that most atmospheric dis- 
turbances act like amplitude-modulated waves, 
and the receiver is insensitive to this type of 
wave. Even in the midst of severe atmospheric 
disturbance, the frequency-modulated receiver 
remains substantially unaffected by the crack- 
ling, sizzling and banging of the electrical ele- 
ments. 


RE: FREQUENCY MODULATION 


With respect to quality, frequency modula- 
tion has the advantage of a band wide enough 
to do justice to the entire audible frequency 
range. The 10-kilocycle separation used in the 
standard broadcast band means that in prac- 
tice, the transmission of audible frequencies 
above 5,000 cycles will very often cause in- 
terference with the stations adjoining in the 
band. Since frequency modulation needs a 
very wide band, like television, it has followed 
television down into the very short waves 
where there are millions of cycles for the ask- 
ing, and experiences not the slightest difficul- 
ty in putting on the air any desired frequency 
range. In the listening tests by which Major 
\rmstrong has been gradually but surely win- 
ning the approval of engineers for his system, 
the listeners have heard overtones up to 15,000 
cycles and beyond actually transmitted and 
received—something that surely never happen- 
ed in a radio designed for home use before. 

Another point of divergence between the 
amplitude and frequency modulated systems 
lies in their dynamic, or volume-range require- 
ments. Here the difference is economic as 
well as technical. The commercial broadcaster 
must get out as strong a signal as possible, 
in order to get the maximum listener-cover- 
age. This means that he is tempted to put 
his program-level up very high, and use ex- 
cessive monitoring to reduce the loud pas- 
sage which would seriously overload his equip- 
ment. The result is distortion and flatness of 
dynamics, Many persons listening to a fami- 
liar symphonic work on the radio will have 
noticed that passages which should have built 
up to a loud climax actually seem to fade down, 





as though the microphone were moved away 


from the orchestra at the approach of a 
climax. This is deliberate, caused by the 
probably justified fear of the monitor, or 


“gain rider’, that that passage marked fff is 
more than the outfit will handle at the high 
level in use. 

Since relative loudness in frequency modu- 
lation depends on the number of cycles in the 
carrier frequency swing and not on the signal 
level, a whole new conception of musical dy- 
namic is possible. On this ground alone it is 
worth the music lovers keenest enthusiasm. 

Commercial broadcast engineers will claim, 
and rightly, that it is possible to put any de- 
sired degree of quality on the air with am- 
plitude modulation, but that, in addition to 
the crowding of the spectrum, they are caught 
in a kind of economic vicious circle. First, 
the receiver manufacturers will not build any 
more quality into their sets than is absolutely 
necessary, since quality costs money and puts 
a set at a disadvantage in a highly competitive 
market. Then the broadcasters are justified 
in saying that since the receivers wont re- 
ceive high quality, why put it on the air? 
Which makes it inevitable that the set manu- 
facturers will say, that, since it is not on the 
air, why build it into the receivers? Add to 
this a public demand for cheaper prices rather 
than quality, and the. straitjacket is inescap- 
able. 


NO DEMAND FOR HIGH QUALITY 


The fact that there is no mass demand for 
very high quality at the moment may _ be 
granted as established. That it might easily 
be aroused is the sort of Utopian considera 
tion affecting the actions of various kinds of 
idealists, but not of large corporate business. 
However, it may be presumed that the readers 
of this magazine and some thousands of peo- 
ple are actually sensitive to and desirous of 
really high quality radio transmission and re- 
ception, and what is bound up with it, phono- 
graph reproduction. These people would like 
to see such things become commercially avail- 
able at not too high prices. 

Frequency modulation opens to this mi- 
nority the possibility that it may became an 
adjunct to the commercial broadcast setup, an 
offshoot devoted to the kind of quality they 
would like to hear. For frequency modula- 
tion has a lucky start outside the commercia’ 
and technical vicious circle, and it is likely to 
remain there—the present fabulous invest- 





ment in amplitude modulation precludes any 
wholesale changeover to the new system. Just 
what will be done with frequency modulation 
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depends on a number of economic and tech- 
nical considerations, but it can be hoped that 
it will follow the line of quality in its develop- 
ment, as it has to the present time. 

As this written, The General Electric Com- 
pany are putting in the showrooms their re- 
ceiver for frequency modulation, designed to 
receive the program from Major Armstrong's 
New York station. This station, by the way, 
is now regularly on the air with the programs 
of WOXR, the N. Y. “high fidelity” station. 
The General Electric receiver has been fully 
described in several published articles, and it 
is designed—without any apparent difficulty 
on the part of the engineers,—for the kind 









of quality music lovers, would like to hear. 

It is understood also that the Stromberg- 
Carlson engineers are about to announce a 
receiver for frequency modulation, that there 
is pending an application for a license to erect 
an experimental transmitter in Washington, 
D. C., and that one of the major chains has 
decided to erect an experimental station. Ob- 
viously frequency modulation will win some 
place on the scene, and music lovers are bound 
to benefit in greater or less degree as it be- 
comes available over a large area. Perhaps 
in time it will even bring about that general 
raising of the fidelity level which only waits 
on effective public demand. 


PRIZES WINNING LETTERS 


M@ The winners in our recent contest, Ii ‘hy 
Should Every Home Have a Record Library, 
are: lirst Prize: Charlotte L.. Shockley, libra- 


rian, of Cincinnati, Ohio: Second Prize: 
Horace Russell, Jr., student, of Pasadena, 
California; and Third Prize: Helen IE. Web- 


ster, librarian, of Long Beach, California. 
\mong many runners-up in the contest who 
expressed some interesting and worthy ideas 
were T. Hlarry Thompson, of Philadelphia, 
and Sidney Finkelstein, of New York City. 
One paragraph in Mr. Thompson's letter 
pleased the judges as much as anything voiced 
in any of the many letters received. After 
outlining the various types of music that his 
friend was used to hearing in public, he said: 
“On all these occasions, havent you felt that 
you would like to wrap up the music in sev- 
eral. packages, take them home with you to 
be opened and enjoyed again and again? Of 
course, you have. And that’s precisely what 
you can do with a phonograph and a record 
library. How many of us have walked 
along the street greatly satisfied and inwardly 
thrilled that in that extra-heavy (the heavier 
the better) package under our arm was won- 
derful music to be heard at our own com- 
mand again and again? Maybe some of our 
readers, like us, have been the objects of 
scornful glances when lugging heavy packages ; 
and perhaps they too have felt a certain pity 
for the individual who has never known the 
thrill of carrying home recorded music in 
packages. 
Mr. Finkelstein points out: “A collection of 
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recorded music is a section of the cultural 
history of humanity and it will open up 
new doors to your mind, and to your knowl- 
edge of life and humanity.” This it certainly 
can do, but unfortunately not all record col- 
lectors know how to make records serve them 
as advantageously as they can. Someday we 
hope to contribute a book on this subject. 

The winning letters are herewith given: 
FIRST PRIZE LETTER 
Dear Ethel :—Sorry not to have written sooner, 
but | have been hoping that you and Frank 
would return our little visit. We enjoyed 
every moment of our day at your lovely new 
home—! will never forget the exquisite bits 
of Chinese porcelain. Yet, there was one 
thing that surprised me, knowing your love 
for music. I was amazed to find that you do 
not own a phonograph, and I feel that I must 
urge you to start building a library of records. 
When you get the phonograph, you will not 
be able to understand how you ever lived with- 
out it. 

Record collecting happens to be one of my 
favorite topics. We have had phonographs 
and records around the house ever since I can 
remember. One of my earliest recollections is 
of Harry Lauder singing and coughing his 
way through / Love to be a Sailor, played on 
an old wind-it-up-yourself style of victrola. 
When I was ten or eleven, I began to give 
regular “listening” parties for other children 
of the neighborhood, and we sat enthralled for 
hours, hearing Caruso, Scotti and Farrar lift 
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that it hurt. Records are a wonderful heri- 
tage for the children of earth, a heritage that 
keeps the laurel leaves forever green on the 
art of the world; voices that are gone from 
this plane sing eternally for us and for our 
children. 

Every home should be built around beauty 
of thought and action, and what better can 
foster tolerance, trust, intellectual courage and 
warmth of heart than music, the language 
that knows no national barriers, that knows 
no hatred! Music is all things to all people. 
For children, it is the door to adventure, to 
love, to the never-never land; for grownups, 
it is a solace from worry and a stimulus to 
gallant living. To have the whole realm of 
music at vour finger tips, just waiting to be 
played to suit every mood, is a miracle; and 
the phonograph is the instrument that makes 
the miracle a reality. Every time you pur- 
chase a record, you are insuring yourself 
against the future—you are building a _ re- 
source of real pleasure for life. 

Record collecting is inexpensive because you 
are not buying for today, only, but for to- 
morrow. Whether it be a Flagstad aria, a 
Sibelius symphony, or a bit of Bill as sung 
by Helen Morgan that fits your mood, you 
can play it as often as you wish. No one can 
afford to be without this great joy, so why 
dont you, too, buy a good phonograph and 
some records and join the throng of lovers 
of music and of life who are making a date 
with eternity. 

Sincerely, 
Charlotte LL. Shockley. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 


Dear Bob:—So you think | write too much 
about my records. Perhaps I do, but rather 
than reform I am going to convert you to re- 
cord collecting. In your letter you set forth 
a number of objections. Before I give my 
ideas on what I consider the chief one, I will 
say that you are wrong about records not 
sounding like real music. With high fidelity 
records and a modern phonograph even the 
keenest ear can be satisfied. The frequency 
range is being improved all the time too. 
The objection I want most to answer is 
that you “do not particularly care” for clas- 
sical music. I don't know exactly what your 
conception of classical music is. However I 


am rather sure it involves stiff shirts, a glit- 
tering orchestra, and long haired musicians. 


A concert is pictured as a period of uncom- 
fortable boredom when every thing seems to 
conspire to make you feel utterly ignorant and 
naive. Your recollection of symphonic music 
on the radio is that it comes on Sunday, after 
church and a big dinner, just when you want 
to take a nap. No wonder you “don't care” 
for classical music! 

But those ideas are entirely wrong. And 
the best way to find out is through records. 
Kecords mean that you have only to flip a 
switch to have a symphony orchestra playing 
in your room. You don't have to dress up 
and you dont have to watch your manners. 
You play when you please and listen as you 
please—standing, sitting, or lying down. Then 
you discover that the geniuses who so awed 
you merely made music of the things you feel, 
the things you think. They have translated 
into sound the beauty you saw; they have im- 
prisoned the power that sometimes makes 
you seem to bump your head against the stars. 

When you know that, there is no more 
question of having to train yourself to “care 
for” classical music. It is not mere entertain- 
ment. It is a part of your life—an enhanced 
reflection of its beauty and passion. At least 
that is what it is to me and could be to you. 

Sincerely 
Horace (Russell, Jr.) 
Pasedena, Calif. 


THIRD PRIZE LETTER 


My dear Ruth:—So the new house is nearly 
ready, and you are choosing furniture! How 
good it is to see your dream come true! 

And yet isn't the house less the fulfillment 
of your dream than actually its foundation? 
You and Jim have planned it not only as an 
expression of yourselves but as a means of 
enrichment of your lives. Most of all you are 
creating a background for those lovely chil- 
dren of yours in which they will unconsciously 
develop high standards of taste in both human 
and cultural values to serve them all their 
lives. 

Surely you are planning to include one of 
the splendid new radio-phonograph combina- 
tions among your first purchases of furniture. 
| know of no one thing you can buy which 
will better help you carry out your ideals for 
a home nor of any way in which you can 
know a richer pleasure than in listening to- 
gether to the music you love as it is played 
on phonograph records. 

Today most of the greatest music in ex- 
istence is available in record form. New pro- 
cesses of recording and fine instruments for 
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playing make home enjoyment of music a 
greater delight than ever. Physicians now 
believe that music should become as much a 
daily factor in building and maintaining health 
as proper diet and sleep. 

for my own part I find the Ride of the 
Valkyries a splendid spur to prick me out of 
the doldrums. When I am weary or discour- 
aged, or deep in grief Bach and Beethoven are 
like the voices of understanding friends in 
the solace they give. On days when every- 
thing goes wrong Sibelius and Tschaikowsk\ 
do wonders for my disposition. To have such 
music always on hand for comfort or stimula- 
tion, or simply for entertainment, is such a 
precious privilege to me that I wish every 
home might share it. 

In fact, I should find it as hard to live 
without books in my home as without the re- 
cords I have chosen with so much care, and 
with so much pleasure. Of course I enjoy 
the radio and every concert that I can afford 
to attend; but these seem to me like the maga 
zines the mailman brings or the books | bor- 
row from the public library—good while they 
last. Just as good reading whets the appetite 
for more, and just as the best loved books 
must be at one’s fingertips for frequent re- 
reading, there is music that one definitely 
hungers to hear over and over again. 

ven in making your own music you will 
find your records valuable —for an Iturbi in- 
terpretation of that Beethoven Andante for 
instance. The children will surprise you with 
their increasing interest in music lessons as 
they grow familiar with the themes of the 
master composers. Why not give them an 
extra record player upstairs that they and 
their friends may enjoy? 

lo them and to you your record library will 
open a world like that Hans Castorp found 


when he discovered the phonograph at the 


sanitorium (remember?): “A world to con- 
quer . . . a world full of beautiful possibili- 
ties. 


Now which symphony album may I bring 
with me as my housewarming present? Do 
you prefer Schubert's Unfinished or Sibelius 
Fifth, or something else still? Do let me 
know. 


With all my love, 


Helen (E. Webster ) 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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Correspondence 
THIS MONTH'S TECHNICAL LETTER 
To the Editor. 

[ am very pleased with your new technical 
department, and would like to ask a few ques- 
tions : 

1. Can a more satisfactory phonograph be 
made by using a standard amplifier, plus a 
speaker, plus a record player, than can be ob- 
tained by purchasing a commercial machine ? 

2. Can a_ resistance-coupled amplifier be 
purchased? Is the resistance-coupled circuit 
fundamentally superior to what can be achiev- 
ed with other circuits ? 

3. How do the characteristics of the better 
speakers compare with those obtained in com- 
mercial machines ? 

4+. Can the echo-type speaker, which is 
made up, | believe, of two speakers tuned at 
90 degrees, be used with amplifier that might 
be purchased for assembly, or 1s special am- 
plifier required? 

5. Can you recommend some books on 
acoustics and on amplifier circuits ? 

S. H. H. 
Swarthmore, Pa., July, 1939. 


MR. LANIER’S ANSWER 


+o S. WH. . 


1. In regard to commercial outfits in gen- 
eral: the design of all commercial machines 
is mainly contingent on the patents available 
to each particular manufacturer. If a manu- 
facturer does not have access to certain neces- 
sary features of design, such as a given type 
of pickup or battle system, his outfit will be 
less satisfactory than if those component parts 
were available to him. The home assembler 
has the advantage in building his own phono- 
graph of using the best engineered design he 
can afford. However, one can frequently bet- 
ter commercial equipment with a minimum 
amount of expense. An example of this is 
cited in Mr. Kline's letter, published below. 

2. Resistance-coupled amplifiers of very high 
quality can be purchased. The relative superi- 
ority of resistance-coupled and transformer- 
coupled amplifiers depends on the use to which 
the amplifier is to be put on its power level. 
Transformers, unless they are very well—that 
is, expensively-made, will introduce consider- 
able distortion. Thus for low and medium 
power amplifiers resistance-coupling — gives 
high-quality results at a fraction of the cost 
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of good transformers. As the power level is 
raised, say above 20 or 25 watts, resistance- 
coupling becomes impracticable for a number 
of reasons, in the “driver” stages near the 
output of the amplifier, and recourse must 
he had to high-quality transformers. 


? 


3. Naturally there are speakers that can be 
procured which are definitely superior to those 
in nearly all commercial phonographs. Almost 
all component parts can be bettered if one 
wishes to spend the necessary sums. 


4. There are a number of ways of getting 
echo effects, and if the echo is produced in 
the baffling arrangement, an ordinary ampli- 
fier is sufficient. For other echo effects, where 
two speakers are mounted in an ordinary baf- 
fle, a two-channel amplifier and other appara- 
tus are necessary. Such an amplifier is made. 
(Incidentally if you buy amplifiers in the 
form of kits and assemble them yourself you 
can save more than half the cost.) 


>. If you can handle engineering mathe- 
matics (calculus) there are a number of books 
on amplifiers, that is, on vacuum tubes 
Fink's Engineering Electronics covers the 
whole vacuum tube field. For acoustics of 
loud speakers a standard work is McLachlan’s 
Loud-S pearer Acoustics. For those who have 
no electrical engineering or mathematics to 
start with, the articles on vacuum tubes and 
on amplifiers in the RCA Receiving Tube 
Manual, in the A.R.R.L. Handbook and in 
the Radio Handbook are available. The maga- 
zines Radio News, Radio Craft, and others 
like them are continually publishing articles 
on radio amplifiers which are designed pri- 
marily for those with a “service-man” or home 
experimenter knowledge, and a perusal of the 
book numbers of these magazines is a real 
education in amplifiers. 


Robert S. Lanier. 
MR. KLINES LETTER 
To The American Music Lover. 


Gentlemen: | wish to transmit to you my 
thanks for your answer to my plea for help 
(see correspondence August 39 issue). 

I gave the service man your letter, with 
instructions to follow your suggestions to the 
letter. The results in every way measure up 
to my desires and expectations. We were 
able to move the pickup sufficiently to rectify 
its alignment without cutting a new hole in 
the motor-board, by mounting it on a_ thin 
wooden platform, placed over the original 
hole. The tracking of the needle point now 


seems to be perfect—at least, with the needle 
I'm using; I have not checked it with any 
other kind, 

[ amazed at the ignorance of the man who 
installed the pickup for me. [Even with the 
scarcity of my technical knowledge, it seems 
to me incredible that anyone presuming to be 
a qualified radio man would not think of cor- 
recting the input circuit first of all. It only 
goes to show how much at the mercy of igno- 
rant service men record buyers may be. 

The phonograph now sounds like an entirely 
new instrument, with far better balance of 
treble and bass, absolutely no distortion, and 
with only the normal amount of record noise. 
[ believe that it now sounds better, with the 
crystal pickup, than it ever did before, with 
all due deference to the opinions expressed 
by trade representatives that it was perfect 
when it left their hands. 

Again, | must express my indebtedness to 
you for your invaluable advice. I am glad | 
obtained it before I had ruined my fine re- 
cords by too much playing under improper 
conditions. 

Lawton Bb. Wline. 


Reno, Nevada, July 31, 1939. 


OVERTONES 


M@ Moses Smith, who for the past five years 
has been music critic on The Boston Trans- 
cript, was recently appointed Director of the 
Classical Division of the Artists and Reper- 
toire Department of the Columbia Recording 
Corporation. Mr. Edward Wallerstein, pres- 
ident of Columbia, states that Mr. Smith's 
duties will comprise the acquistion of new 
artists, the selection of repertory, and com- 
plete supervision of classical recordings. 

Mr. Smith has been a musical journalist for 
more than fifteen years, has contributed nu- 
merous articles on music to national maga- 
zines, has lectured extensively, and has con- 
ducted chamber-music programs on the radio. 
In his new position he will have an unusual 
opportunity to utilize the broad scope of his 
musical knowledge, and wide acquaintance 
with contemporary artists. His appointment 
is in line with the new, expanded classical 
program launched by the Columbia Recording 
Corporation, 

* * OK 


What constitutes a Connoisseurs Corner ? 
The question has been fired at us right and 
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left, and correspondents have asked it of us 
in letters. It seems that \ictor started some- 
thing when it decided to drop the usua! Con 
noisseurs List this fall and to tuck into their 
monthly release a section to be known as a 
Connoisseurs Corner. \pparently the idea 
behind this Corner is to bring forward works 
off the beaten track, foreign reieases that it 
might be difficult otherwise to fit into the 
regular list. To us the idea seems an excellent 
ene. As to what works belong in a Connois- 
seurs Corner, it is very possible no two peo 
ple would be wholly in agreement. lor ex 
ample, correspondents ask us why a symphony 
of Haydn is included in this list this month, 
and, no doubt, when it becomes known that 
Bruno Walters recording with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Mozarts Jupiter 
Symphony is included in next months Corner 
a similar question will be asked. lrankly we 
see no reason why these sets should not be 
designated as connoisseur items by a record 
ing company if it wishes to do so. After all, 
the fact that Victor makes a few extra sets 
available monthly, is something over which 
to rejoice rather than to be critical about 
whether they belong in this or that category. 

Besides the Mozart work, Victor is issuing 
two other sets in its Connoisseurs List for 
October: Ibert’s Chamber Concertino for sax- 
ophone and orchestra, and Mozart's Flut 
Concerto in D major, K. 314, played by 
Marcel Moyse and unnamed orchestra, direc 
tion Piero Copp la. Whether the latter is a 
new set or the old, badly cut one that Moyse 
made, we cannot say. 


ERUROPEAN RECORD RIELEASKTS 
england 


J. S. Bacu: Ricercare from A/usical Offering 
Soyd Neel Orchestra. Decca, K903. 

J. C. Bacu: Symphony in B flat; boyd Neel 
Orchestra. Decca M480. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonata Society, | ol. 15 
Seven Bayatelles, Op. 33: liir Elise: Me 
nuet in E flat major; Variations in E flat 
major (°Eroica’), Op. 35. Artur Schnabel. 
H.M.V. DB3783/9. 

SEETHOVEN : Hammerklavier Sonata, Op. 106; 
louis Kentner. Col. DX912_6. 

BrvHMs: /nutermesso, Op. 117, 
Novelette, Op. 21, No. 6; 
Parlophone E11417. 

s3kAHMS: Hungarian Dances Nos. 19 a 
Boult & BBC Orch. H.M.\. DB3814. 

Cray: Ill Sing Thee Songs of Araby; and 
Drink To Me Only With 


No. 2: and 


Iileen Joyce. 
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Thine eves; 


Richard Tauber. Parlophone RO20446. 

Desussy : Pagodes, and L'Isle joyeuse ; Walter 
Gieseking. Col. LX830. 

FRANCAIX: Trio; Philharmonic String Trio. 
Decea, F7033/4. 

I}ANDEL: Concerto Grosso in G minor, Op. 
6, No. 6; Weingartner and London Sym. 
Orch. LNX831-2. 

Howetts: Elegy; Jacques String Orchestra. 
Col. DX922. 

MascaGni: L’Amico Frits - Cherry Duet: 
Tito Schipa and Mafalda lavero. H.M.Y. 
L)B3067. 

OFrFENBACH: Orpheus in the Underworld - 
Selections; Lambert and London Phil. Orch. 


H.M.V. C3110. 


Puccini: Bohéme - Narrative; and Bizet: 
Carmen - Flower Song; \Webster Booth. 
H.M.V. C3030. 

VerDI: Traviata - Un di felice eterea, and 
Parigi, o cara; Beniamino Gigli and Maria 
Caniglia. H.M.V. DB3811. 


Watton: Valse from Facade; and Ltia- 
pounow: Berceuse, Op. 11, No. 1; Louis 
IXKentner. Col. DX932. 

WEBERN: String Trio, Op. 21; 
Trio. Decca K904. 

VAUGHAN WuLLiaAMs: Violin Concerto; lre- 
derick Grinke and Boyd Neel String Orch. 
Decea X248/9, 

RUSSIAN FoLK SONG: 


The Little 


Washbourne 


3LAKE: 
Robeson. 


Night; and 
Black Boy ; Paul 


H.M.V. B8918. 
Italy 
Bacu: /talian Concerto; Artur Schnabel. 
H.M.V. DB3732/53. 
PoNcI Estrellita; and Funiculi Funicula; 


Dusolina Giannini. H. M.V. DA4447. 
Verpi: Ave Maria (Ave Regina); Marghe- 
rita Perras with chorus, and Mozart: Lau- 


date Dominum,; Ursula Diemen with chorus. 
H.M.V. S10478. 


Germany 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in’ A, Op. 101; Erik 
Then-Bergh.  Electrola EH1257/9. 

BratimMs: Sym. No. 4, Op. 98; Bohm and 
Sachsischen Staatskapelle. Elect. DB4084/9. 

BrauMs: IVie bist du meine Koénigin; and 
Hitpacnu: Wo du hingehst; Gerhard Husch. 
Elect. EG6779. 

Donizetti. String Quartet in D Major; 
uartetto di Roma. Elect. DB4649/50. 
Mozart: Arie der Grifin - Figaros Hochzeit, 
Margarete Teschemacher, and Briefsduett - 
Figaros Hochzeit, Teschemacher and Irma 

Beilke. Elect. DB4690. 
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Strauss: Rosenkavalier - Italian Singer's Air; 
and Cornetius: Ach, das Leid habich ge- 
tragen - Der Barbier von Bagdad; Helge 
Roswaenge. Elect. DA4465. 

Wor: Elfenlied-Blumengruss, and |Viegen- 
lied im Sommer; Rokyta and Gallon. O-L 
460. 

Wo tr: Fussreise, and Der Freund ; Hans Her- 

man Nissen. Elect. DA4458. 


SWING MUSIC 
NOTES 


ENZO ARCHETTI 


M The New York World’s Fair's latest at- 
tempt to bolster attendance during the hot 
months is to make things hotter — but mu- 
sically. Each week now hot bands are a fea- 
ture at the Fair, plus jam sessions and jitter- 
bug contests. Evidently the idea was a good 
one because the plan is being continued. Sev- 
eral big name bands have already appeared 
and more are scheduled but the Fair manage- 
iment is very secretive about future engage 
ments. All we can do is to watch the papers 
and the posters. 

A new monthly paper on jazz has appeared 
that promises to give the others in the field 
a run for their money. Now in its third is- 
sue, Harlem Jazz is continuing its policy of 
publishing news about Negro musicians and 
music. Judging by its first two issues, the 
paper can't fail to click. 

This fall some interesting things are pro- 
mised from Duke Ellington. He is working 
on three shows: two musical comedies and one 
that may best be described as a musical pa- 
geant all of them to open in New York 
this fall. For the musical comedies he helped 
to write the scores. The other show, known 
tentatively as Boola, is entirely Duke's — 
words and music. It is said that it will trace 
the musical history of the Negro race from 
the jungles of Africa to modern Harlem. Can 
this be the often promised “opera” of Duke's? 

The signing up of Fletcher Henderson with 
Benny Goodman is now an accomplished fact 
and it has aroused a storm of comments 
throughout the country. Lecause Fletcher 
gave up his own band to join a White man’s, 
he is being accused of having sold his birth- 
right. This writer feels that the accusation is 








unfair. In all honesty, it must be admitted 
that, great as Fletcher is as composer and as 
arranger, he is too much the musician to be 
a successful business man and too modest a 
person to front a band effectively. Far from 
having sold his birthright, he has done the 
wisest thing any man could have done: thrown 
aside that which was hindering him to devote 
himself completely to the things he knows he 
can do best and, most important, likes best 
to do. Fletcher is too big a musician to lose 
his identity in another man’s band. His style 
is unmistakable and his arrangements will 
show through any band, whatever its make- 
up. 

‘or business reasons, the name of Chick 
Webb will no longer be associated with the 
band he helped make famous. Hereafter, it 
will be known as Ella Fitzgerald's Orchestra. 
There has been much talk about how much 
Ella did benefit by Chick's death but most of 
it can be discounted as malicious gossip. Nei- 
ther [lla nor her managers will say anything 
definite but it is definite that she will lead the 
hand hereafter. The personnel remains prac- 
tically the same. Willie Beason, a protegé of 
Chick's, is now in Chick’s place. 


A LONG AWAITED BOOKLET 


Hugues Panassié’s long awaited booklet on 
jazz especially commissioned by Victor has 
at last been issued and it proves to be some- 
thing well worth waiting for. Under the 
unwieldy title of Hugues Panassié Discusses 
144 Hot Jass Bluebird and Victor Records, 
this forty-four page handsomely assembled 
booklet is available through all record dealers 
at slight cost. In it, Panassié discusses in his 
usual pithy manner a group of records that 
he feels have made jazz history. The booklet 
is filled with pictures (some never before pub- 
lished), dates, and personnels enough to glad- 
den any jazz enthusiast’s heart. It shouldn't 
be missed by anyone. 

lt is said that the success of this venture 
by Victor will decide whether Panassié will 
again be invited to write. A hint to the wise 
is sufficient. There is plenty of room for 
authoritative books of this kind. 

Iturope has long been awaiting a tour by 
the Jimmie Lunceford Orchestra and at last 
it is to have its desire gratified. The tour 
will take all of September and part of Octo- 
ber, beginning in Zurich, Switzerland at the 
Swiss [xposition, followed by a_ whirlwind 
tour through Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, back to Denmark, Belgium and Switz- 
erland, and ending in Paris on October 16th. 
This writer feels that the band that ranks first 
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after Ellington's for technique, 
and ideas, will give a good account of itself. 
It will be interesting to read what the Europe- 
an writers will have to say. 

Benny Goodman and his band_ hereafter 
will be heard under the Brunswick or Vo- 
calion label. Victor has lost one of its head 
liners, probably through the ingenuity of John 
Hammond. John has much to say at Colum 
bia headquarters and Benny is a good friend 
of his. Two plus two. 

The U.S. District Court has issued a deci 
sion in the Paul Whiteman vs WNEW case; 
it recognizes the property rights of artists” in 
and to their renditions and interpretations of 
musical selections embodied in recording there 
of. On the face of it this will mean more 
money for the artists who may demand pay- 
ment for the playing of their records on the 
air. But the question has another side: the 
publicity angle. There is no denying that the 
public broadcast of records by radio stations, 
whether on commercial or sustaining pro 
grams, has done much to publicize the discs 
and increase their sale. Artists and recording 
companies might step on their own toes in 
their effort to be exclusive. 

\ new book on jazz is scheduled to appear 
October Sth. Jazzmen is the work not of one 
man but several, all of them recognized au- 
thorities on jazz. Among them are Wilder 
Hobson, Otis Ferguson, Ik. Simms Campbell, 
Edward a, Nichols, Woailliam Russell, Roger 
Pryor Dodge, and Stephen Smith. The book 
is edited by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. and Charles 
Edward Smith. It will consist. of biogra- 
phies, a history of jazz, a survey of jazz 
criticisms, and a treatise on collecting, plus 
56 photographs most of them previously 
unpublished. Juzsmen is to be sponsored by 
the Hot Record Society of New York. It's 
price will be $2.75. 


polish, swing, 


After a silence of many years, Earl “Father” 
Hines suddenly breaks out on records again, 
not under one label, but under two almost 
simultaneously. The Hot .Record Society an- 
nounces its first albun: a collection of re- 
pressings of the rarest discs by Earl Hines. 
Album No. 1 contains four discs and they, 
in turn, contain dA Monday Date and Off 
Time Blues (HRS 19); Panther Rag and 
Stowaway (HRS 20); Blues in Thirds and 
Chimes in Blues (HRS 21); and Just Too 
Soon and Chicago High Life (HRS 11). All 
were originally Q.R.S. records — discs so 
rare that they are almost legendary. When 
the album is received it will be reviewed in 
this column. 

In the meantime, Blue Note stole a march 
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on the H.R.S by 
a dise containing two newly recorded pieces 













































issuing as its fifth release, 


by Earl “Father” Hines. 

The Father's Getaway 

Reminiscing at Blue Note - piano solo im- 

provisations by Earl “lather” Ilines. Blue 

Note No, 5, 12-inch, price $1.50. 

The Getaway is a fast number in typical 
Hines tempo, phrasing, and technique. His 
hand has lost none of its old-time skill. You 
may ask: why should it, he has been playing 
the same all these years? True, but other 
pianists have since appeared who had new and 
interesting things to say. They took some of 
the limelight away from him and for many 
years he has played in the dark. but when 
listening to this record one realizes that the 
Father is still the Father. There is nothing 
corny about his playing in spite of the vears. 
\nd in his playing can be found the germ 
of many other pianists ideas and technique. 

Reminiscing is a trifle slower in tempo, 
more whimsical, but essentially the same as 
the reverse: the familiar phrasing, touch, and 
swing is there. This is improvisation at its 
best. It has a bounce that is infectious — and 
it is achieved without heel-pounding or bass 
eXaggerations. 

Ten years ago this disc would have been a 
sensation. It is no less a sensation today be- 
ause it still speaks the same fundamental 
truths. What was good jazz then is still good 
jazz now. 

An apology is in order for an omission in 
last month's review of Blue Note No. 4. The 
title of the reverse side, Twos and Fews —a 
four hand improvisation, was omitted and its 
discussion may have been somewhat puzzling. 
\ctually one side was a solo by Albert Am- 
mons and the other a four-hand, two-piano 
improvisation by Albert Ammons and Meade 
Lux” Lewis. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 


That price is not always something to ge 
by in selecting records is curiously demon- 
strated by an attempt to obtain a good record 
of Yours for a Song, the hit of the Acquacade 
show at New York World's Fair. After buy- 
ing them all, this is how we find they shape 
up: lst—Blue Bird; close 2nd—Decca; 3rd— 
Vocalion; 4th—Victor; and 5th—Brunswick. 
It is possible that many of your readers will 
want a record of this song as a momento of 
the Fair. Maybe this will help them to select 
a good one. Yours, 

“Felix”. 
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SOME NOTES ON BRUNO WALTER 


AN EDITORIAL 


M Art and the artist should be international, 
but unfortunately this is not always the case. 
Despite the splendid work that Bruno Walter 
did for music in both Berlin and Vienna, he 
was forced to flee Austria when the Nazis 
took it over. But the world of music apart 
from Germany still honors Walter, and the 
notable service that the conductor has_ per- 
formed for the music of Mozart and Haydn, 
among other composers, is still widely ap- 
preciated. With his friend Toscanini, Walter 
has been engaged this summer in presenting 
an International Mozart l‘estival at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, instead of at Mozart's birthplace, 
Salzburg, where formerly the conductor di- 
rected with great success. 

Behind the cancellation of Bruno Walter's 
engagement to lead the Mozart Festival per- 
formance of August 21st was a tragedy that 
may well have a lasting effect. lor, three days 
previously, Walters eldest daughter met her 
death at the hands of her husband, a refugee 
motion picture director and architect. Artur 
Toscanini stepped in at the last moment to 
conduct for the bereaved father. 

After the nschiuss, \\ aiter, an ardent sup- 
porter of Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, fled 
to France. There the Government made him 
an “honorary citizen.” \Valter, since taking 
up his residence in France, has been extremely 
busy in the recording tudio of both Paris and 
London, “He is very definite as to the value 
of recorded music, according to an H. M. V. 
official, and Walter “Recording is a 
great blessing, and the engineers have as great 
a responsibility to make it more and more 
real, and to see that the recording of works 
of great muical geniuses is not neglected.” One 
of the recordings that has given Walter the 
greatest pleasure is his own performance of 
Mozart's D minor Piano Concerto. That re- 
coruing and his last in Vienna, Mahler's Ninth 
Symphony, will probably remain his greatest 
treasures, for they reflect his fine relations 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. One 
does not sever a connection such as Walter 


Savs: 


had with this orchestra, without feeling that 
a part ot ones life has been forfeited. 


It is 


Walter regarded the 
Vienna Philharmonic as colleagues rather than 


said that men or: the 
as merely workers, and that they rewarded 
him with unstinted support at all times. 

Jut before the Anschluss, Walter signed a 
seven-year contract with the Vienna opera. 
What all this must have meant to him can only 
be sumised. Perhaps if one is made aware of 
what a day in Vienna to this man meant, some 
idea of his loss can be gleaned. Mr. F. W. 
Gaisberg, of His Masters’ Voice, writing re- 
cently in The Gramophone, has told us much 
about Walter. THe is a tireless worker, says 
Mr. Gaisberg, who has participated in practi- 
cally all of the recordings that Walter has 
made. “His day in Vienna consisted of a 
rehearsal in the morning, recording in the 
afternoon, coaching or taking a vocal rehearsal 
at 6 p. m., and a performance at the Opera in 
the evening. On one occasion he actually fit- 
ted in a recording even after the opera, when 
it was pointed out to him that was the only 
time the Singakademie was free! It seems 
to me that he is only happy when every spare 
moment of his time is occupied... In the re- 
cording room \Valter impresses one with his 
practical and easy approach to his job. . . He 
has said that he always tries to approach even 
the oldest and most hackneyed work as though 
it was a new composition which he was play- 
ing for the first time.” 

Walters recordings with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic are behind him. There are a few 
more of these to be issued here and we feel 
certain that Victor will not be long in making 
them available. Next month, as a matter of 
fact, his performance of Mozart's Jupiter 
Symphony, done with this orchestra, is to be 
put forth. Perhaps Mr. O'Connell will add 
the Mahler Ninth to an early list. I am 
certain it will be appreciated by all record con- 
noisseurs. From the character of the new 
recordings that Walter has already given us 
with the London Symphony and the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra it would seem to us 
that he may even eclipse his Vienna record- 
ings. In the first place, the rooms in which 
these latter orchestras are recorded seem much 
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Mon Higher Fidelity Victor Recording bril- 
liantly reveals the glowing instrumental col- 


on Victor 


ors of this most popular of all Strawinsky works. 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
who have done so much to make Strawinsky’s music 
beloved throughout America, give a performance of 
great power, clarity and realism. The pathetic 
clown, Pétrouchka, the Ballerina, and the cruel and 
dashing Blackamoor, will dance in your imagination 





at your 


as you listen to this exciting music. Hear it now 
RCA Victor music merchant’s. Victor 


Album M-574 (AM-574 for automatic operation) 
8 sides, with descriptive booklet, $8.00. 


DIE WALKUERE 
Act II, Complete 
featuring LOTTE LEHMANN and 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


A truly great recording by some of the world’s 
greatest Wagnerian singers. It features, in 
addition to Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Marta Fuchs, Margarete Klose, Hans 
Hotter, the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Bruno Seidler-Winkler and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Walter. 
Victor Album M-582 (AM-582 for automatic 
operation) 20 sides, with descriptive booklet, 
$20.00. 

WILLIAM PRIMROSE AND FRITZ 
KITZINGER play the SUITE FOR 
VIOLA AND PIANO 
BY ERNEST BLOCH 
The outstanding virtuoso violist of the day 
and one of the most distinguished of the 
younger pianists collaborate in spirit and 
performance. A most passionate and sincere 
work by one of our greatest living composers. 
Victor Aloum M-575 (AM-575 for automatic 
operation) 8 sides, with descriptive booklet, 

$8.00. 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on Victor Records 


DON JUAN FANTASY (MOZART-LISZT) 
PIANO SOLO BY SIMON BARER 


One of the most charming and difficult of 
Liszt’s piano transcriptions, this work gives 
Simon Barer a great opportunity to display 
the technical brilliance and sensitivity which 
are making him an ever more popular con- 
cert artist. Victor Album M-577, 4 sides, § 
with descriptive booklet, $4.50. 


MORE NEW VICTOR RECORDS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


Symphony No. 86, in D Major (Haydn) London 
Symphony Orchestra, Bruno Walter, Conductor. Album 
M-578 (AM-578 for automatic operation) 6 sides, with 
descriptive booklet, $5.00. 


Sonata in G Major (Guillaume Lekeu) Hephzibah and 
Yehudi Menuhin, piano and violin. Album M-579 (AM- 
579 for automatic operation) 8 sides, with descriptive 
booklet, $8.00 


Sonata in A Major (Schubert, posthumous.) Arthur 
Schnabel, piano. Album M-580 (AM-580 for automatic 
operation) 9 sides with. descriptive booklet, $9.00. 


Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Monday, 9:00 
10.00 P.M., E.D.S.T. on the NBC Blue Network 
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better than that in which the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic played. The spaciousness of tone 
requisite to a vital recording is apparent but 
the echo that was a part of the Viennese pro- 
duct is missing. Too, Walter seems to have 
grown in artistic stature since his Vienna 
days; the romantic emotion that he often too 
liberally brought into his readings has given 
way to a loftier and more earnest fervor—a 
strengthened ardor displaces an earlier senti- 
ment. This was noted by all critics when 
he conducted the N. B. C. Symphony recently, 
following Toscaninis appearance 

When we remember that Walter once was 
regarded as a leading force in l’erlin as well 
as Vienna, we understand Mr. Gaisberg’s re- 
mark that it would seem that he “is fated to 
be a storm center. In truth, the last five 
years have been for him one long succession 
of dramatic episodes, episodes under which a 
stronger and greater artist might well have 
capitulated. And yet, Walter, save for a 


RECORD NOTES 


ORCHESTRA 


SEETHOVEN: Consecration of the House 
Overture; and Egmont—Death of Clarchen: 
played by London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction of Felix Weingartner. Columbia 
Set X-140, two dises, price $3.50. 


BM On October 3, 1822 the Josephstadt Thea- 
ter in Vienna was re-opened under new man- 
agement. The manager was a_ friend of 
Beethoven's, and for this occasion Beethoven 
adapted some music from his Ruins of Athens, 
added a new chorus and the present overture, 
and himself conducted the whole at the open- 
ing festivities. Beethoven's last overture, Die 
Weithe des Hauses, Op. 124, is a big work, 
written in the style of his last period; and it 
is difficult to understand its infrequent ap- 
pearances on symphonic programs. It opens 
with solemn, majestic chords and proceeds to 
a broad melody presented first by the winds, 
then by the full orchestra. This is followed 
by a trumpet fanfare, which leads into a tran- 
sitional passage similar in feeling and work- 
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world-weary look in his dark and kindly eyes, 
gave no impression of the chaos through which 
his life has moved recently; when we saw 
him, honoring a student performance of an 
opera not long ago at the Juilliard School in 
New York, he was both an interested spec- 
tator and an animated personality. 

In his latest grief, we, who have known 
similar tragedies, can sympathize with him 
deeply. Yet, if we knew Walter intimately 
we would not offer him empty words of con- 
dolence, but instead would say: we know that 
you have dedicated your life to music and in 
it we know you will find your sorrows lessen- 
ed, and because we know this we shall, with 
many others, be anxiously awaiting the pro- 
ducts of your musical art. Men like Bruno 
Walter are not created daily; and it behooves 
those of us who appreciate musical artistry 
of the highest calibre to investigate the work 
of such a man. The rewards that it will bring 
will be multiple. 


REVIEWS 


ing-out to certain passages in the first move- 

ment of the Ninth. A fugal development of 

a lively subject forms the main body of the 

overture. 

The last side contains the tender and mov- 
ing little Allegretto in D minor that accom- 
panies the death of Clarchen in Beethoven's 
incidental music for Goethe's Egmont. 

Weingartner is his steady, dependable, un- 
sensational self here and the orchestra plays 
well. The timpani are frequently too loud 
and the basses are someimes blurred, but these 
may be faults of the otherwise acceptable re- 
cording. —R. M. 

* * * 

ELGAR: Enigma I’artations, Op. 36; played 
by the B. B. C. Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion Sir Adrian Boult. Victor set M-475, 
three discs, price $5.00. 

M@ ©f Elgar's larger works this is the best 
known and undoubtedly the most popular. It 
not only established the composer's name in 
england but also in Europe and in America ; 
it is regarded today as belonging to the stand- 
ard concert hall repertoire. 
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It is nearly a decade since Sir Hamilton 
Harty's fine recording of this work was issued 
by Columbia (set 165). This is not a new 
recording, it was issued in England in May, 
1936, but it is a much better recording than 
the Columbia one; it is more compact—tak- 
ing six instead of seven sides. From the in- 
terpretative standpoint, one is drawn to Harty's 
more friendly approach to the work than to 
Boult’s solid, straight-forward one. Yet the 
precision of playing here, and the splendor 
of tone, as well as the brighter and fuller re- 
cording, make for ample enjoyment. 

Although the Enigma Il’ariations deals in 
musical portraiture, it is not really program 
music. As Elgar himself said: “It is true that 
| have sketched, for their amusement and 
mine, the idiosyncrasies of fourteen of my 
friends, not necessarily musicians; but this 
is a personal matter, and need not have been 
mentioned publicity; the Variations should 
stand simply as a piece of music.” 

The tune upon which Elgar based his theme 
for the Variations, said to be a very well 
known one, was never revealed by him. It is 
interesting to know, however, that he con- 
tended that the tune could be played along 
with each of the variations, as incredible as 
this may seem. The plan of the work is not 
14 variations as indicated in the program 
notes here, but instead—an introduction, the 
Enigma tune; then nine variations upon it; 
an intermezzo; three more variations; and a 
finale. 


* * * 


Haypn: Symphony No. 86 in D major; play- 
ed by the London Symphony 
direction Bruno Walter. 
three discs, price $5.00. 


Orchestra, 
Victor set M-578, 


M Haydn's most prominent symphonies are 
the famous twelve composed for the Salomon 
concerts in London. Next in prominence are 
the six he wrote in 1786 for a Parisian musical 
society. Of the six, this is the fifth in order 
of publication, if not in creation. It has been 
suggested that, since tympani and trumpets 
are included in this score as in the first of 
this series, Haydn had been informed of the 
instruments available for his use. Yet, it is 
not these added instruments that are featured 
by the composer in this score, but instead the 
relatively unconventional bassoon. In_ the 
Largo, subtitled Capriccio, the composer makes 
striking use of the bassoon, and of a blending 
of strings with flutes and oboes. 

From the first to the last note this symphony 
is a sheer joy, and the performance of Bruno 





Walter is in every way a model of technical 
precision and sympathetic insight. The un- 
affected charm of the music is at once ap- 
parent in the opening adagio, and the spirited 
allegro that follows has an irresistible exuber- 
ance which is at once Haydn at his happiest 
and his most artful. The annotator has for- 
tunately pointed out the harmonic richness 
and melodic subtleties here; this should help 
increase the listener's appreciation consider- 
ably. The slow movement is delightful musical 
whimsy, and a fine example of what a com- 
poser of Haydn's musical calibre could do by 
way of orchestral coloring with a compara- 
tively small orchestra. The scoring here calls 
for flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, and strings. 
In the minuet the addition of trumpets and 
tympani lends appropriate brilliance, but the 
trio features first the bassoons and then the 
oboes together with only the strings. 

I have had occasion to express my admira- 
tion of Haydn's last movements before; once 
again we have a particularly effective and in- 
genious one. The polyphonic writing here is 
resourcefully and vivaciously worked out. The 
writing is swift-moving and although it was 
probably carefully planned (it is in sonata 
form), it nonetheless suggests that the com- 
poser wrote it in a moment of inspirational 
excitement. Walter conducts this movement 
with superb aplomb deftly setting forth the 
vivacity and brilliance of the music. Irom the 
stand point of reproduction, the music is ex- 
cellently balanced and the recording level is 
wholly satisfactory. 

—P. H.R. 
* * * 

Ippotiro Iwanow: In a Mountain in Pass, 
Part 1 of Caucasian Sketches; played by 
Boston “Pops” Orch., direction of Arthur 
Fiedler. Victor disc 12460, price $1.50. 

@ Victor says it is curious that the popular 

In a Mountain Pass has so long needed a 

modern recording. What about the third part 

of the Caucasian Sketches, In the Mosque? 

Isn't it equally curious that this has not had 

a modern recording? As a matter of fact, 

when Fiedler made the record of In the Vil- 

lage and Procession of the Sardar (disc 11883) 

we thought it very odd that he had not done 

the other two parts. Considering the popu- 
larity of the Caucasian Sketches, we feel cer- 
tain music lovers would have welcomed its 


complete recording in a set. 

Michael Ippolitow-lwanow may have been 
known for other works besides his Caucasian 
Sketches in his native Russia, but outside of 
Russia that work alone seems to have brought 
Originally a pupil of Rimsky- 


him fame. 
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Korsakow, he later became a professor of 
music himself. He was an authority on Cau- 
casian and Georgian folk music, and in his 
Caucasian Sketches he made considerable use 
of material gathered from that part of his 
country. Born in 1859, he died in 1935. 
liedler gives a fine performance of this 
popular music and the recorders have _ pro- 
vided him with some of the best recording 
weve had in a long time from the Boston 
“Pops There are no dynamic 
exaggerations, nor shrill recorded 
May we suggest that Mr. Fiedler complete the 


(rchestra. 


passages. 


sketches? It's pretty certain those who ad- 
mire this music will want the third part. 
—P. G. 
* * * 


MacDowe tL: Suite No. 2 in E minor (“In- 
dian’); played by Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony, direction Howard Barlow. Col- 
umbia set M-373, four discs, price $6.00. 


@ There are two outstanding scores by. .\mer 
ican composers that are based upon national 
idioms. One is MacDowell’s /ndian Suite and 
the other is Arthur Shepherd's Horizons. Why 
recorders have not turned to either of these 
offers an interesting 
commentary on the minds of recording direc 
tors. but, now that one has been recorded 
let us hope that the other will be also in the 
near future. In his /ndian Suite, MacDowe'! 
turned to the American Indian for his themat 
material and inspiration, and wrote one of his 
noblest and most original works. In his. Ho- 
rizons, Shepherd turned to the American cow- 
boy for his thematic material, and composed 
music of strength and manly sentiment, music 
that conveys the elements in which the cow 
boy has lived and struggled, music that ex- 
presses the feeling of wide prairies and tall 
mountain ranges. 

In almost all of his MacDowell 
shows some influence of contemporary Euro- 
pean composers. This suite being an ex- 
ception the annotator has done well in 
quoting the late Philip Hale on this’ very 
point MacDowell took his Indian themes 
from a book on Indian music by Theodore 
Baker, originally published in German. — In 
utilizing these themes the composer refined 
them considerably, and incorporated the In- 
dian idioms into European forms of composi- 
tion—for example, in the opening section, 
Legend, he writes in the sonata form with a 
slow introduction. In the third section, Jn 
lVar-Time, he suggests the scherzo movement 
of a symphony, although actualiy the move- 
ment has more the character of a rondo. 


compostions previously 


scores 
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MacDowell was curiously gifted with a 
strength and a tenderness which it cannot be 
said he always welded together successfully. 
It is all too apparent in his Second Piano Con- 
certo (which Victor has recorded). It has 
heen said that his happiest works are those in 
which he seems concerned less with a universal 
expression than with a personal one. This 
is borne out by the Jndian Suite. The work 
is in five movements—Legend, Love-Song, In 
Har-Time, Dirge, and Iillage Festival. Of 
these, the first, the third and particularly the 
fourth movements are expressions of a sensi- 
tive and penetrating mind stirred by the sub- 
ject. The Dirge deserves to be spoken of at 
length. Philip Hale has said of it: “This 
lamentation might be that of a dying race. 
There is nothing of the luxury of woe; there 
is No conventional music for “threadbare crepe 
and tears’. There is the dignity of man who 
has been familiar with nature, who has known 
the voices of the day and of the night on 
lonely prairie and in somber forest. There is 
serene yielding to fate. It is based upon a 
woman's song of mourning for her lost son— 
a mothers anguish. The sorrow it suggests 
is that of the clenched fist the dry eve, the un 
yielding numbness of the soul. One finds it 
represented in American literature in the writ- 
ings of Walt Whitman. The Scotch poet, 
fiona McLeod, has suggested it in his lines: 

... 1 have known sorrow and grief, 
And the incalculable years 
That haunt the solitudes. 
which 
Based 


Of less importance is Love-Song, 
Victor recorded once in a cut version. 
upon a love-song of the lowas, it is almost 
maudlin in its sentiment. It would have been 
better had MacDowell left it out of his suite 
entirely and published it as an independent 
piece. The other movements need no com- 
ment: They fit ideally into the scheme of 
things. 

This is an important release of a worth- 
while American work, long overdue on discs. 
The performance by Mr. Barlow and his radio 
orchestra is a satisfactory one: particular- 
ly impressive is the American conductor's read- 
ing of the movingly expressive Dirge. From 
the reproductive standpoint the clarity and 
balance of the scoring is consistently apparent, 
although the effect attained in very loud pas- 
sages, as in previous recordings by this or- 
chestra, is still too hard and unresilient. The 
hall in which the orchestra plays seems ideal 
for recording in all but fortissimo passages. 
Undoubtedly this will be remedied in future 
releases. The surfaces are consistently smooth 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS of the MONTH 


(G4 


TRADE MARK 


BRILLIANT FIRST RECORDING OF 





HOWARD BARLOW 


Albums M-373 and AM-373 (Four 12-inch Records) 


BEETHOVEN: CONSECRATION OF THE HOUSE— 
OVERTURE ("Die Weihe des Hauses”) OP. 124 


EGMONT: DEATH OF CLARCHEN 
("“Clarchens Tod"’) OP. 84 


FELIX WEINGARTNER conducting the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Another first’ recording—and another great Beetho- 
ven composition added to Columbia's list. CON- 
SECRATION OF THE HOUSE is described as “the 
end and crown of Beethoven's overture composi- 
tions . This recording is a vivid, exciting interpre- 
tation of Beethoven at his thrilling, majestic best. 
The odd side of the set contains a hitherto unre- 
corded excerpt, DEATH OF CLARCHEN, from 
Beethoven's incidental music to “Egmont’. 
Album X-140 (Two 12-inch Records) 
BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No.2, IN D MAJOR, OP.36 
FELIX WEINGARTNER conducting the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Albums M-377 and AM-377 (Four 12-inch Records) 


Price $3.50 


Price $6.00 


MOZART: QUARTET No. 14, ING MAJOR, K. 387 
ROTH STRING QUARTET (Roth-Antal-Molnar-Scholz) 
Albums M-374 and AM-374 (Three 12-inch Records) Price $5.00 


HANDEL: CONCERTO No. 3, IN G MINOR, 
FOR OBOE AND STRINGS 

MITCHELL MILLER (Oboe) 

and COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYMPHONY 

conducted by HOWARD BARLOW 


Record No. 69660-D (12-in.) Price $1.50 


The first time this popular suite of truly American music 
has ever been recorded! In five sections: |—Legend; Il— 
Love Song; IlI—In War Time; |V—Dirge; V— Village Festival; 
based upon American Indian melodies. ‘One of the noblest 
compositions of modern times said the noted critic Phillip 
Hale. This long awaited recording is a masterpiece of tonal 
clarity and brilliance. It belongs in your library ! 


MacDOWELL’S INDIAN SUITE 


MacDOWELL: SUITE No. 2 ("INDIAN") OP. 48 
HOWARD BARLOW conducting the 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYMPHONY 






¢ 


WALTER GIESEKING 


Price $6.00 


RAVEL: GASPARD DE LA NUIT 

WALTER GIESEKING (Pianist) 

The unique composing genius of Maurice Ravel 
marvelously revealed in three fascinating piano 
pieces: ‘Ondine’, “Le Gibet’’, and “Scarbo”, re- 
corded for the first time in complete form. To hear 
their amazing rendition by WALTER GIESEKING, 
is to understand why he is considered one of the 
foremost interpreters of Ravel's piano music. Hear 
this set at your first opportunity | 


Album X-141 (Two 12-inch Records) Price $3.50 


PLATTI: SONATA No.1, IN E MINOR (arr. Jarnach) 

OSSY RENARDY (Violinist) 

With Walter Robert at the Piano 

Record No. 69655-D (12-in.) Price $1.50 

BACH: JESU, JOY OF MAN'S DESIRING (arr. Myra Hess) 
GIGUE (from “French Suite No. 5"") 

WALTER GIESEKING (Pianist) 

Record No. 17150-D (10-in.) Price $1.00 


FAURE: POEMES D’UN JOUR & FLEUR JETEE 
(Sung in French) 

GEORGES THILL (Tenor) 

With Maurice Faure at the Piano 


Record No. 17157-D (10-in.) Price $1.00 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT e HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
A Subsidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
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and the needle tracking at a low level. I re- 

commend this set to the attention of all read- 

ers interested in .\merican music. —P?. H. R. 

* * * 

Respicgui: The Fountains of Rome; played 
by Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, direction John Barbirolli, Vic- 
tor set M-576, two discs, price $4.50. 

@ This symphonic poem was one of the first 

modern orchestral works to be recorded by 

the alert and enterprising Albert Coates not 
long after electrical recording came into use. 

Later, two other recordings were made (one 

in Germany and the other in Italy), neither 

of which did notable justice to the extra- 
ordinary coloring and instrumentation of the 
score. 

From the standpoint of reproduction this 
set is a recording achievement. The scoring is 
at all times clearly revealed; and none of the 
intricate and ingenious effects of the music is 
lost. Barbirolli, long admired for his readings 
of Respighi’s scores in the concert hall, fully 
justifies here the praise that has been accorded 
him. 

The Fountains of Rome is one of Respighi's 
most famous orchestral works. His _ prodi- 
gious orchestral technique is set forth and ex- 
ploited here as successfully as anywhere else. 
Of the three symphonic poems in which the 
composer sought to express musically the 
glories of Rome, only this one remains inspi- 
rationally on a consistent level. Despite the 
fact that this work is based on a program, it 
can be enjoyed simply as music. The moods 
can be accepted merely as those engendered 
by four impressions (of fountains if you 
wish), at dawn, in the morning, at mid-day 
and at sunset. The individual sections of the 
score do not need titles. 

For those who are interested, the four sec- 
tions, which are played without pause, are: 
1. The Fountain of Valle Giulia at dawn; 
2. The Triton Fountain in the morning; 
3. The Fountain of Trevi at mid-day; and 
4. The Villa Medici Fountain at sunset. 

In the recording, the first part of the score 
occupies side 1, the second part leading into the 
third is heard on 2, the continuation of 


‘ 


side 2, 
the third part leading in turn into the fourth 
takes up side 3, and the completion of the final 
picture is heard on side 4+. The short program, 
as published in the score, is given in the 
notes. 

Victors contentions that The Fountains of 
Rome “has been crying for modern recording’ 
and that modern recording has at last “brought 
this colorful work to life’ are two we heartily 
agree with. 
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SAINT-SAENS: Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
priccioso; played by Alfred Campoli and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, direc- 
tion Walter Goehr. Columbia disc 69640- 
D, price $1.50. 


Mi It is safe to say that had Heifetz not given 
us his superb recording of this composition, 
and had he not used it in his recent movie as 
a show piece, Campoli’s performance would 
stand a better chance to enjoy the success it 
deserves. Campoli has an impassioned, full- 
bodied tone and the requisite technical equip- 
ment to put this piece over, and it must be 
said that he plays it with musical proficiency 


rather than ostentation. The recording is 
good. = a Tt 


* * 


STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka—Scénes burlesques 
en 4+ Tableaur; played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, direction Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set. M-574, four discs, price $8.00. 


M This is one of the finest contributions that 
Stokowski has made to the phonograph. The 
clarity and precision of the recording suggest 
that greatest care has been taken in order that 
the intricate and definitely “tricky” instru- 
mentation of the score, as well as the various 
effects aimed at by the composer, should be 
clearly and accurately set forth. Knowing 
Stokowiskis great interest in recording and 
the reproduction of tonal effects, the success 
of this set can be laid as much at his door 
as at any recording engineers. Planned more 
than two years ago, and possibly begun then. 
this set took several recording sessions over 
a period of more than a year to accomplish 
what is given us here. 

The spontaneity of Stravinsky's invention 
in this score seems undiminishable, and when 
we hear it played as it is here, the work seems 
as fresh and as vital as it did the first day 
we heard it. It is impossible for those of us 
who were fortunate enough to have seen 
Nijinsky in the title part of this ballet not to 
recall his inimitable artistry when we hear this 
music. One only wishes that it might have 
been possible for Nijinsky to have mimed the 
part under the direction of Stokowski. 

The plot of Petrouchka is of course pure 
fantasy, but the carnival spirit is certainly 
drawn out of folk tradition. How wise Stra- 
vinsky was not to sentimentalize his subject. 
or to vulgarize it! It was definitely one that 
required an unfailing comprehension of the 
true satiric touch, of delicate irony, and this 
Stravinsky fully realized. There is no denial 
that Petrouchka is primarily music of the 
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theatre, but a concert hall performance recalls 
all the details of the stage presentation. Be- 
hind the story of the ballet there is a sym- 
bolical intent; it depicts life in the lower clas- 
ses of Russia (the Russia prior to the Revolu- 
tion and the Great War), with all its tragedy, 
misery and dissoluteness. It is a tale of the 
Russian people under the old form of des- 
potism and injustice. Petrouchka is murder- 
ed, and his return to frighten his old enemy, 
the showman, is said to be an allusion to the 
despotic rulers in former Russia. Thus Alex- 
ander Benois and Stravinsky recapitalized in 
a more “modern” manner on the theme that 
Moussorgsky set forth in Boris Godounoff. 

As Paul Rosenfeld has said: “With 
vinsky the rhythms of machines enter musical 
art. . . And in his two major works, Petro- 
uchka and Le Sacre du Printemps, he makes 
the machine represent his own person 
Petrouchka is the man-machine seen from with- 
out, seen unsympathetically, in its comic aspect. 
Countless poets before Stravinsky have at- 
tempted to portray the puppet-like activities 
of the human being, and Petrouchka is but 
one of the recent innumerable stage-shows 
that expose the automaton in the human soul. 
But the puppet-show of Stravinsky is singular 
because of its musical accompaniment. For 
more than cver the mimes on the stage, the 
orchestra is full of the automaton...’ The old 
conventions and moth-eaten trumpery of the 
opera house and the conventional theater are 
gone in this show. Music and pantomime are 
welded together, and the one fits the other as 
perfectly as a tailor-made suit fits the form. 

| have been reminded that it was Albert 
Coates who gave us the first complete record- 
ing of Petrouchka, And what a superb per- 
formance that was and, for that matter, still 
is despite its age, which must be all of a 
decade or more; which, in the light of recent 
improvements, is quite old for a recording. 
Unfortunately Coates’ complete recording was 
never issued in this country but Koussevitzky s 
vital reading of the concert-hall Suite from 
the score was. From what I have said about 
the recording already, it can be assumed that 
this set definitely displaces all others. That 
is, | feel, an irrefutable fact. 


Stra- 


The division of the score is as follows: the 
First Tableau (Carnival scene) takes up sides 
1 and 2 and part of side 3 of the recording. 
The Second Tableau (in the room of Pe- 
trouchka) occupies the remaining part of side 
3 and part of side 4. The Third Tableau (in 
the room of the Moor) follows and continues 
through part of side 5. The Fourth Tableau 
(the Carnival again) begins on side 5 and 


continues through the remaining three sides. 
It will be noticed that no one scene can be 
procured separately from the others. 

* * * 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 36; played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, direction Felix Weingartner. Col- 
umbia set M-377, four discs, price $6.00. 


Bln bringing forward this recording, Col- 
umbia very wisely points out that it has an- 
other great performance of the same work in 
its catalogue by Sir Thomas Beecham. Curi- 
ously enough the approach of these two men 
is much the same in this work. Beecham’'s 
shaping of the slow introduction is more to 
my liking, but nothing could be clearer or 
more friendly than Weingartner’s. Beecham’s 
tempi are slightly faster than Weingartner’s 
in the allegro con brio, but, strange as it may 
seem, the latter conveys more buoyancy in the 
second theme (first heard in the clarinets, bas- 
soons and horns about three-quarters through 
side one). The youthful approach that Wein- 
gartner shows toward this music is amazing; 
one would swear he was a man half his age. 
As one critic has said, the conductor “sails 
grandly along.” 

| find Beecham’s hand more affectionate in 
the shaping of the lovely larghetto, “one of 
the most luxurious slow movements in ‘the 
world” (Tovey). Beecham takes this move- 
ment just a shade slower than Weingartner, 
and the London Philarmonic here shows up 
to better advantage than the London Sym- 
phony. Neither Beecham nor Weingartner 
can be fully satisfied with the playing in the 
scherzo; both are a little on the uneven side. 
| think Beecham has a firmer grip on his reins, 
but the suggestion in each case is that more 
rehearsal would have helped considerably. 
The finale, based on a theme of bold humor, 
is a grand movement. Although suggesting 
a rondo, it is really in sonata form. It is 
filled with capital fun and leaves one thankful 
for Beethoven's ability to appreciate the well- 
being of humanity despite his own ill health. 
Both conductors give a good account of this 
movement. 

Admirers of Weingartner, among whom | 
must count myself, have no reason to be dis- 
appointed with him in his performance here. 
The word. “dependable” has been used in des- 
cribing his readings, but that word hardly does 
full justice. The man’s musicianship is more 
than dependable, it is benevolent as well as 
veritable, secure as well as forceful. His 


Beethoven readings are not only monuments 
of tradition but warmly human and technically 
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finished performances. 
The recording here is excellent. but in no 
way better than in the Beecham set. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Birocu: Suite for liola and Piano; played 
by William Primrose, viola, and Fritz 
Kitzinger, piano. Victor set M-575, four 
dises, price $8.00 


@ In recent months Bloch has begun to achieve 
a belated recognition on the record lists. With- 
in a short period Victor has issued the [iolin 
Sonata, the Concerto Grosso, and now the 
Viola Suite. There is still much to be done, 
of course, in making available important works 
by one of the greatest of living composers 
one thinks of the long-promised Schelomo, the 
sombre, brooding [Toice in the Wilderness, 
the magnificent Psalms for voice and orches- 
tra, the intense and highly personal Avodath 
Hakodesh, the epic String Quartet to men- 
tion only a few. 

The Viola Suite was written in the spring 
of 1919 and won first prize at the Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival Competition that year. 
Later Bloch scored the piano part for orches- 
tra, the instrumentation being finished in Jan., 
1920. According to Alex. Cohen's program 
notes for a series of Bloch concerts given in 
London two years ago, the composer “origi- 
nally intended giving a more or less descrip- 
tive title to each individual movement—(1) /n 
the Jungle; (2) Grotesques; (3) Nocturne: 
(4) The Land of the Sun; but eventually he 
abandoned the idea preferring to allow the lis- 
teners imagination freedom to rove.” 

The present listener found these hints very 
helpful towards an understanding of the work. 
Even at a first hearing the individuality and 
power of the music are apparent. But it is 
only after repeated hearings (possible only on 
the phonograph!), that the ordinary listener, 
with the clues given above in mind, will per- 
ceive the significance of the details and the 
structural logic of what seem at first to be 
loose and rhapsodic forms. The four move- 
ments are marked Lento, Allegro ironico, 


Lento, and Molto vivo. All four are on a 
consistently high level, but it is the second 
Lento, with it exotic mystery, its dreamy 


melodies for muted viola, that seems to be 
the finest. The Oriental character of the last 
movement is expressed by frequent use of a 
whole-tone scale. 

Primrose s mastery of his instrument is an 
old story now, and he is ably seconded here 
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by Kitzinger. Technically the performance is 
everything it should be; indeed it would be 
difficult to name another violinist who could 
match Primrose’s reading. In one or two 
points of style, however, the interpretation 
seems to fall below the high standard set by 
both artists in other respects. The wildness 
and savagery of the first two movements seem 
toned somewhat, and the climaxes are not 
forceful enough. Perhaps this last is a result 
of defective “monitoring.” Tonally the record- 
ing is first-rate throughout. 

By and large this is a fine set, and it is to 
be hoped that its issuance will meet sufficient 
response from the record-buying public to en- 
courage Victor to record more of Bloch. 

—N. B. 
*k *K Ox 
HANDEL: Concerto No. 3, in G minor, for 

Oboe and Strings; played by Mitchell Miller 

and Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, 

direction of Howard Barlow. Columbia 

dise No. 69660-D, price &1.50. 


@ This fine concerto, No. 10 of the Concerti 
Grossi in Breitkopf and Hartel's edftion, ranks 
with the best of the twelve works for strings 
in Handel's betterknown Opus 6. It is scored 
for oboe, strings, and cembalo and consists 
of four short movements-——-Grave, Allegro, 
Largo, Allegro. The music has the masculine 
energy and lordly stride characteristic of its 
composer, as well as a depth of feeling and a 
thematic interest not always present in his 
smaller instrumental works. 

The performance is excellent and the record- 
ing is live and resonant. Some will miss the 
cembalo, which is omitted here, and most of 
us, [ think, would have preferred that the 
repeats in the lovely Largo (a sarabande) had 
been observed. Mr. Miller, if our ears do not 
deceive us, seems to have used a_ simpler 
version of the oboe part than printed in the 
Collected Edition. But despite these things, 
the concerto remains a splendid work and the 
disc is a most welcome addition to the record 
library. —R. M. 

* * * 
LEKEU: Sonata in G major; played by Hep- 

zibah and Yehudi Menuhin. Victor set M- 

579, four discs, price $8.00. 


@ As in the case of Pergolesi, conjecture will 
ever be in order when one considers the music 
of Guillaume Lekeu, the belgian composer, 
since he also died too young to have attained 
full artistic maturity. His span of life was 
slightly over a score of years—1870 to 1894. 
Vincent d Indy, with others, considered Lekeu 
a genius. A student of Frank, he is regarded 
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in Belgium as belonging to that succession of 
musicians who, following Franck contributed 
much “to the endowment of Belgium with a 
chamber music literature.’ Although his music- 
al output covered a wide range, he is chiefly 
remembered today by his four published cham- 
ber works: an unfinished quartet (available on 
Polydor records), a trio for piano and strings, 
the present sonata (also available on Polydor 
records), and another sonata for cello and 
piano. 

I have said that conjecture is in order when 
one turns to Lekeu and his music. Definitely 
this is so when one considers that he was 
dominated by a fetish of Beethoven-worship ; 
of particular interest to him was the romanti- 
cism of Beethoven's later years. Lekeu felt 
that Beethoven's freedom of form in his later 
quartets was preferable to the formal regu- 
larity of Mozart and*Haydn. Eschewing the 
strictness of the sonata form, Lekeu (as in his 
first movement here) wrote in fantasy-style. 
Lekeu's Beethoven-worship is but barely sug- 
gested in his music (perhaps had he lived it 
would have taken deeper root); the passion 
and rapture of his melodic lines are closer to 
Franck. Like Franck Lekeu re-uses his thema- 
tic material throughout his three movements 
here. 

The flow of this music is very impressive 
from the very beginning. The work is con- 
sistently songful and youthfully fervent. The 
first movement admirably spontaneous, has a 
fine breadth of melody. This rhapsodic rich- 
ness seems over-exploited, however, as the 
work continues; particularly is this true in the 
second and third movements. Although the 
contemplative second movement Owns a rare 
poetic purity, its meandering meditative quali- 
ties are unnecessarily extended; its climax, 
effective and telling, is reached too soon, The 
last movement renews the impassioned fervor 
of the first; but says little that is new; the 
work ends with an effective flourish. 

The composer's almost excessive emotional 
fervor cannot fail to impress, but whether it 
will sustain one’s interest is debatable. How- 
ever, the sonata deserves to be heard, and | 
reconynend that all my readers who like the 
l‘ranck sonata be sure to hear it. The per- 
formance of the Menuhins is suave and in- 
telligent, technically finished and free from 
emotional excesses. The recording is well 
balanced, and the tonal quality consistently 
good. Although the Polydor recording is not 


at hand to compare the two performances, one 


feels, considering the age of the other, that 
this one must take precedence over it. 
—P. H. 


R. 





Mozart: Quartet in G major, K. 387; play- 
ed by the Roth String Quartet. Columbia 
set M-374, three discs, price $5.00. 


@ An up-to-date recording of this quartet has 
long been needed. The existent versions of 
it, as Philip Hart pointed out in his excellent 
article on the “Haydn Quartets’ of Mozart 
(July issue) were far from distinguished ; 
although that of the Leners was acceptable. 
The joyous aspects of this work and its mark- 
ed technical brilliancy can stand a bolder ap- 
proach than the Roths give it here. The sub- 
dued approach that they brought to their ad- 
mirable performance of the A major Quartet, 
K. 464 is less in keeping in this work. The 
ingenious thematic writing of the first move- 
ment surely owns a wider emotional gamut 
than is expressed here. The opening theme, 
for example, and the fervently contrasted de- 
velopment section could have been played with 
greater breadth. The gracious, lyrical second 
theme, on the other hand, could have hardly 
been set forth with more appropriate preserva- 
tion of its songful intimacy. It is one of 
those themes that one imagines the composer 
might have gone around contentedly humming 
to himself for days before he put it down on 
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paper. Because of this, one welcomes the re- 
petition of the exposition of the first move- 
ment (the only repeat oberved in the record- 
ing). Again in the Menuet the scale of dyna 
mics is scarcely fully exploited. This Menuet, 
as one writer has said, conjures up memories 
of a similar movement in the great Jupiter 
Symphony; it can be expediently played with 
greater contrast in intensity. The beautiful 
\ndante cantabile, one of the loveliest Mozart 
ever wrote (as Mr. Hart observed), is con 
\nd, 
even though I could conceive of the wonder- 
ful finale, with its fugal connotations also re- 
minicent of the Jupiter, being treated 
broadly, | must admit the playing of the 
Roths here is technically finihed and admir- 
ably wrought. 


veyed with rare insight by the players. 


more 


The Roths can always be relied upon to give 
us playing that is both finished and secure. 
\nd this they have done here. My argument 
in favor of a wider scale of dynamics may not 
strike other listeners as wholly justifiabe. The 
tendency of string-quartet playing today is 
generally not towards wide dynamic contrasts, 
but rather towards technical efficiency and 
polish. Unlike several other contemporary 
quartets, the Roths are not guilty of giving 
us simply these attributes, however, without 
emotional sensibility. And, after all, there is 
more than one approach to Mozart. It may 
be possible too that the recording, which aims 
for tonal purity and a rightful balance, has 
something to do with the lack of dynamic 
range; it will be admitted that a quartet of 
strings provides many problems in the studio. 
It will be interesting to live with this record- 
ing and see whether ones conception of it 
alters, Certainly the fine musicianship of the 
Roths merit this test. 

* OK OK 
Pratti (arr. Jarnach): Sonata No. 1 in E 
minor; played by Ossy Renardy (violin) 
and Walter Robert (piano). Columbia disc 
69655-D, price $1.50. 


@ Giovanni Platti, an early 18th-century Ital- 
ian composer, was born in Venice about 1700. 
Little or nothing is none of his early training, 
and curiously Dr. Burney does not even men- 
tion the composer in his history of music. It 
appears he served as chamber musician to tie 
Bishops of Bamberg and Wurzburg, Bavaria, 
in the 1740s. He was considered a competent 
player on the violin, the oboe and the harpsi- 
chord. He composed many sonatas and con- 
certos for the harpsichord, and several for 
flute with cembalo and cello accompaniments. 
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The present work is probably the first of the 
flute sonatas arranged for violin and_ piano. 
It is typical 18h-century chamber music 
showing the influence of the celebrated Vene- 
tian Vivaldi. (One wonders whether the com- 
poser was a pupil of the latter.) In fact, if 
we had heard the music without knowing its 
composer we would have been inclined to say 
“it sounds like Vivaldi’, although by no means 
like his best work. Like all suites of its period 
it is divided into several movements, two of 
which are based on dance-forms of the time. 
The movements are: an a‘legro, a larghetto, 
a minuet and a gigue (giga). Renardy plays 
this music very nicely, and the recording of- 
fers an equitable balance between the two in- 
struments. 

-P. G. 


KEYBOARD 


Mozart-Liszt: Don Juan Fantasy; played by 
Simon Barer. Victor set M-577, two discs, 
price $4.50. 


M This is not one of Liszt’s ordinary, “gems 
from the opera” transcriptions, It is rather 
the sort of thing that one imagines may have 
originated in this way: Liszt, having heard a 
performance of Mozart's masterpiece, and 
deeply under the spell of its music, sat down 
at the piano and improvised his impressions 
of certain outstanding parts of it. For we 
have here not a mere formless conglomeration 
of the most popular airs but a planned struc- 
ture in which the formal emphasis is on the 
tragic sections of the opera. Liszt begins with 
the music associated with the Commendatore, 
devotes a middle section to La ci darem la 
mano with two long variations, and returns 
to the ascending and descending scales of the 
scene of the Don's destruction. As a sort of 
coda he uses the Finch’han dal vino aria of 
the Don, Liszt is said to have considered the 
Réminiscences de Don Juan the best concert- 
piece he had written up to that time (1841). 

If Liszt's approach is reverent, his tran- 
scription is full of pianistic fireworks; it is 
indeed a tremendously difficult score, requir- 
ing just such a phenomenal technique as Mr. 
Barer has. Yet even he does not come through 
unscathed: his generally remarkable perform- 
ance is not free of an occasional lack of clarity 
or an occasional wrong note. And the Alle- 
gretto section of La ci darem is played too 
fast for this taste. 

The recording is quite satisfactory. The 
set is recommended to those who are inter- 
ested in observing Liszt's musical reactions to 
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a great opera and to those who enjoy pi- 
anistic display for its own sake. 
KR. M. 


* 


3acH: (arr. Myra Hess) ; Jesu, Joy of Man's 

Desiring: and Gigue from French Suite No. 

5; played by Walter Gieseking. Columbia 

10-inch dise, 1715-D, price $1.00. 

M@ There is an old saying that a perfect mood 
can never be recaptured. Myra Hess record 
of these two pieces, dating back a decade, 
was one of the best sellers in the Columbia 
catalogue. It may be that Gieseking’s will 
also become one. but for us, much as we 
admire the artistry of Gieseking, we do not 
find in his playing of that ineffably beautiful 
chorale (from Bach's Cantata No. 147), 
which Myra Hess arranged so effectively, the 
same spirit of humility and yearning that she 
conveyed. Gieseking treats the music far too 
objectively. From a reproductive standpoint, 
Gieseking naturally fares better, but there is 
more than one evidence of tonal shattering 
that may or may not eliminate itself with fu- 
ture playings. 

In the Gigue, Gieseking marks the rhythmic 
line better than Miss Hess did in her record 
ing, and the brightness and more extended 
range of his record makes his performance 
more desirable. One might say honors are 
evenly divided; but for the many we believe 
the interest will lie in the lovely Jesu, Joy of 


Man's Desiring, and in that case it may be 
that Miss Hess dise will still retain its ad- 
mirers or even find new ones. Frankly we 


wish that Columbia had not asked Mr. Giese 
king to play these pieces. 

F. &y. 
* 
Vuit; played by Walter 
X-141 two discs, 


RAVEL: Gaspard de la ! 
Gieseking. Columbia set 
price $3.25. 

M@ The three pieces in this set were inspired 

by short prose-poems in a book called Gas- 

pard de la Nuit, written about a century ago 
by Aloysius Bertrand. Ondine is a water- 
sprite who tempts the writer to join her in 
her palace at the bottom of the lake. He re- 
plies that he loves a mortal, and she vanishes 
in the waves after shedding some tears and 
forcing a bit of laughter. Le Gibet is a tone- 
picture of a corpse swaying and creaking on 

a scaffold in the red rays of the setting sun 

as a bell tolls from the distant city. Scarbo is 

a grotesque dwarf who appears suddenly out 

of nowhere and pirouettes on one foot. He 

grows enormous, suspended between the moon 


and the observer, and suddenly he is ex- 


tinguished. 


The best known of these highly atmospheric 
pieces is the first. We understand that the 
version in this album is the same recording 
that was made by Gieseking for Columbia a 
year ago or two. The other two have never 
been recorded before this. All three are re- 
markable tone-poems: the watery princess, 
the grim tolling of the bell, the caperings of 
the dwarf are painted by a master of the 
palette of piano-colors. Gieseking plays this 
difficult and elusive music with poetic insight 
and with effortless technique. The recording 
is good in the last two works but somewhat 
hollow and booming in the first. 


R. M. 
* 


SCARLATTI-TAUSIG: Pastorale and Capriccio ; 
and BEETHOVEN: Rondo a Capriccio in G, 
Op. 129; played by Alexander Brailowsky. 
Victor dise No. 15407, price $2.00. 


BM About ten years ago Lrailowsky recorded 
the two familiar Searlatti-Tausig pieces for 
Polydor on a dise that became one of his 
most popular records. This new version is of 
course superior as regards recording and every 
bit as good from the standpoint of perform- 
There is not much to be said about 
these delightful sonatas at this late date: an 
occasional murmur is heard against the fact 
that Tausig pepped them up somewhat, ac- 
cording to the 19th-century idea of how they 
should sound but most of us find them charm- 
ing even if they are not completely authentic 
Scarlatti. 

Brailowsky succeeds in reproducing the 
brusque humor of Beethoven's rondo, which 
is perhaps better known under the title given 
it by the composer—The Rage over the Lost 
Penny, Stormed Out in a Caprice. This work 
was published a year after the composer's 
death by Diabelli, who bought it at an auction 
sale of Bethooven's effects. 

The recording is not quite up to Victor's 
highest standard, as regards realistic repro- 
duction of piano tone. 


ance, 


-R. M. 


Post- 
Victor 


ScuvuBert: Sonata in A major, Op. 
humous; played by Artur Schnabel. 
set M-580, nine sides, price $9.00. 


HI am inclined to with one English 
critic who said he liked Schnabel’s playing of 
the Schubert piano sonatas better than any- 
thing else he does. Treating this music ob- 
jectively, he give us a fine exposition of its 
breadth and refinement. The individuality of 
Schnabel’s tyle is apparent from the begin- 
ning, but here he seem to subordinate it very 
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definitely in favor of the composer s intentions. 
True, he resorts to rubato and an occasional 
speeding up that is not indicated, but these 
things are evidences of an imaginative mind; 
and one senses from the beginning that Schna- 
bel loves this music every note of it. But a 
love that goes to the extent of observing all 
repeats in the first and last movements seems 
to me to place quite a burden on _ the re- 
cord listener. Particularly is this so in the 
final rondo, where the triplet figuration be- 
comes a bit tiresome. It has been a lament- 
able tendency on the part of the recorders al- 
ways to extend unnecessarily the number of 
sides of a Schnabel recording, Here we could 
have easily done with seven. 

Schubert wrote his last three piano sonatas 
in the space of a month—just two months be- 
fore his untimely death. Much music came 
from that “lonely” and sensitive soul in that 
last year, and little or no revision of it was 
made. Schubert felt he had no time for cor- 
rections. Naturally, with as copious flow of 
music as one encounters in these last sonatas, 
some of it was bound to be diffuse and even 
tedious; yet; as in all the music of Schubert, 
there are richly rewarding moments. Take, 
for example, the contrast and working-out of 
the second movement, opening with its win- 
some little melody, recalling the popular 1/o- 
ment Musicale, and then the dramatic and 
forceful middle section. One wonder whether 
it was fury or fervor that the composer aimed 
to express here; whatever it was, he was veri- 
tably possessed with his mood and superbly 
inspired. A similar boldness is marked in the 
opening of the first movement. 

No admirer of Schubert's music or of 
Schanabel's artistry should fail to hear this re- 
cording. His playing of the whole work is 
carefully planned yet spontaneously expres- 
sed. What he does with the middle sections 
of the first and second movements need only 
to be heard to be appreciated. The space at 
which he plays the finale may be faster than 
Schubert marked it, but perhaps not faster 
than he intended it—at least the effect of 
Schnabel's performance would tend to sub- 
stantiate this thought. 

The reproduction is consistently good, al- 
though, as in other Schnabel recordings, there 
is a metallic quality of tone upon occasion. 
The fau!t probably lies more with the pianist 
than with the recording engineer. One sus- 
pects that his tone, like Cortot’s, presents many 
problems in the recording studio. 


—P. H. R. 
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VOCAL 


BEETHOVEN: Ich liebe dich (I Love You); 
and Schlafe mein siisses Kind (Sleep, 
Sweet Child) (Folk Song); Sung by Lotte 
Lehmann, with piano accompaniments by 
Erno Balogh. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 1995; 
price, $1.50. 





HM The name of Lotte Lehmann has become 
synonymous with genuiness, and Lehmann is 
justly one of the most highly regarded vocal 
artists of our time. These recordings serve 
again to confirm her brilliant reputation. The 
Beethoven song is a fervent projection of 
womanly love and gratitude for the gift of 
love. The lullaby is a reflection of a beautiful 
spirit that was once considered characteristic 
of a large part of the German people, and that 
surely still blooms in many troubled bosoms. 


* * * 


CANTE PER TE (Sing of You); and QuaNpbo? 
(When?) ; sung in Italian by Tito Schipa., 
Tenor. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 1996, 
price $1.50. 


MM These are two pretty Italian love songs in 
the popular manner very nicely sung for those 
who like bright melody and light sentiment. 


* * * 


GABRIEL FAURE: Poémes dun jour - (a) Ren- 
contre, (b) Toujours, and (c) Adieu; and 
Fleur jetée; sung by George Thill, accom- 
panied by Maurice Faure. Columbia 10- 
inch dise, No. 17157-D, price $1.00. 


M These charming songs are expertly sung 
here in beautiful French. Music and perform- 
ance breathe that type of expressive means 
that is called the French style. Although 
each song presents some aspect of love's long- 
ing, three of them form a small cycle and are 
intended to be sung as a group, while the 
other, Fleur jetée, is an independent song. 

Both Panzera and Norena have recorded 
the Poémes dun jour previously, but the for- 
mers record containing only two of the songs 
is now withdrawn. Norena’s record (H.M.V.- 
K7202), issued in Paris several years ago, is 
still available. Although she sings these songs 
artistically, it is our firm conviction that a 
mans voice is suited better to the sentiment 
of the poems. 

ach song may be paraphrased in a short 
sentence. Rencontre: Seeing .you lightened 
my torment, perhaps you will bring me joy, 
I feel a mystic bond although I do not know 
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you. Toujours: You tell me to forget, but my 


spirit is not like the Spring that casts away 
its blossoms. ddiew: All things die in blight, 
my love in your disdain, and as | reveal my 
Lotte | Jove, I say to you, adieu. Fleur jetée: The 
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its by hand I love has lightly tossed away a flower, 
1995 ; which fades, as must my heart. (The piano 
part of this last song bears a surprising re- 
ecotne semblance in spots to Schubert's Erl King.) 
ann is 1 7 is a fine record, and I heartily recom- 
‘TiC . 
vocal | mend it pore 
serve | 
lhe Necro Fork Sone: (Arr. L. Brown): No 
om of More; and Lity StricKLANb: Jes’ Mah 
ift of Song: sung by Paul Robeson, Basso. Piano 
utiful accomp. by Lawrence Brown. Victor 10- 
eristic inch disc, No. 26289, price 75c. 
d that @ aul Robeson is one of the few living sing- 
sOms. ers who can communicate feeling by the mere 
sound of the voice. Coupled with this ability 
are good musicianship, fine taste and an ex- 
\NDO? cellent diction. These factors make every 
chipa, Robeson recerd a valuable contribution, and 
1996, they also make it quite certain that he could 
give good account of works of greater sig- 
nificance than the two on this disc, and the 
Ss in other selections so far allotted to him. Be 
those that as it may, it is well worth acquiring this 
ees. tender, modern love song, and the song of 
pain and suffering, the first line of which is, 
“No more auction block for me.” 
Ren- ea 
> and 
“com - PALEsTINA: Super Flumina Babylonis; \1c- 
a 10- roriA: Ave Verum Corpus; sung in Latin 
by Westminster Abbey Choir (Unaccom- 
sung panied Male Choir ). Columbia 10-inch disc. 
‘orm- No. 17146-D. price $1.00. 
acans W@ it is a pleasure to hear this deeply religious 
ough music of the sixteenh century so well per- 
long- formed. The chastely fashioned melody of 
1 are Palestrina, and the slightly more dramatic ex- 
> the pression of Victoria are sung with exception- 
E- ally fine intonation, so that the parts blend in 
ded transporting harmony. 
for- ; 
songs *** 
A.V.- Manna-Zucca (arr. Moore). J Love Life; 
0, IS Locan (arr. Baldwin): Lift Thine Eyes: 
Ongs and Wititiam Owen (arr. Prothroe): 
at af LaupAMus (A Welsh Choral). Columbia 
ment § 10-inch disc, No. 422-M, price 75c. 
dened SULLIVAN (Adapted by Brewer): The Lost 
Chord; and W. Gericke: The Autumn Sea. 
ened : . <a aan sae 
joy, Columbia disc No. 7354-M, price $1.25. 
sae @ All of these selections were sung in July, 


1939, at the New York World's Fair by the 
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3500 male voices of the Associated Glee Club 
of America, and all but The Autumn Sea, 
which is unaccompanied, are with four pianos 
and an orgatron. There are three different 
conductors. Except for the Laudamus, these 
recordings have little musical value, but it is 
pleasant to hear the satisfying fullness of so 
large a body of singers, so well trained in 
precision. The immenseness of the chorus of 
course prevents much in the way of subtly of 
expression. The recording is very good and 
certainly the participants will want the discs 
as souvenirs. 
x ok Ox 


TscHAlkowsky: None but the Lonely Heart: 
and CLARKE: The Blind Ploughman; sung 
in English by Igor Gorin, with orchestra. 
Victor 10-inch disc, No. 4436, price $1.50. 


B igor Gorin sings in his usual opulent, su- 
perficial manner. The familiar Tschaikowsky 
song of longing for an absent love shows an 
inexcusable disregard for the composer's note 
values. The Blind Ploughman is a song of 
resignation and good will, sufficiently well 
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composed to strike a responsive chord in those 
who cherish these feelings, but the perform- 
ance here in no way matches the one in Cha- 
liapin’'s recording, which, despite its quaint 
english, carries a strong impact. It is hard 
to understand why Gorin was allowed to com 
pete with the master, or why this dise costs 
twice as much as the much better one by [aul 
Robeson, that is also issued this month 


VASILIEFF (Arr.): /n the Village; and Be- 
neath the Snow im 
the Siberian Singers. 


No. 4437. Price, $1.50 


Russia Lies; sung by 
Victor 10-inch disc 


@ As this reviewer does not understand Rus 
sian he must needs give his general reactions 
to these recordings, oth selections, folk song 
arrangements, are vitally sung, with the varie 
ty of shading and part distribution that we 
have come to expect from Russian choruses. 
There are attractive solo voices in each selec 
tion, and the impression is that the diction is 
very plain. Jn the Village is a lively, humor 
ous piece, and it is suffused with striking ef 
fects. The second piece is accompanied by 
piano and chimes. It is sad, and the title 
stimulates this hearers feeling to sense a nos 


talgic love of country. The recording is first 
rate. 

\. W. 
WAGNER: Die IValkiire - Act 2. Victor set 


M-582, ten dises, price $20.00. Cast: Sieg- 
linde, Lotte Lehmann; Brtinnhilde, Marta 
Fuchs; Fricka, Margaret Klose; Siegmund, 
Lauritz Melchior: Wotan, Hans Hotter. 
Berlin State ¢ pera ( Irchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler, and Vienna Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by 


\Walter. 


Bruno 


W At long last the second act of Die Walkiire, 
begun in Vienna by Bruno Walter, when he 
made the entire first act, has been completed. 
One may resent the fact that Walter did not 
direct the whole act—he conducts only Scene 
3 (Siegmund and Sieglinde) and Scene 5 (fi 
nale of the act),—but as I have been given to 
understand, this could not be avoided. Rumor 
has it that it was originally intended to have 
Flagstad sing Brunnhilde, but arrangements 
were never completed to get her to Vienna. 
With all due respect to the highly-gifted vo- 
calism of Flagstad, I feel that she could not 
have conveyed the scenes between Briinnhilde 
and \Wotan and between Briinnhilde and Sieg- 
mund with any greater feeling than Marta 
Fuchs has done. Fuchs has long been re- 
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garded as one of the greatest Wagnerian so- 
pranos in Germany and, according to friends 
of mine who have heard her at Bayreuth in 
the past two years, her reputation is in no way 
exaggerated. Her performance of Brtinnhilde 
at the famous Festspielhaus last year, says 
Gseorge Leshe (who contributed our firsthand 
information this past year on Glyndebourne ), 
was one of the finest he has ever heard. Judg- 
ing from these records, | would be inclined 
to agree with him. True, Flagstad has more 
opulent upper tones, and sings with greater 
ease at the top of her range, but | have never 
heard the famous Scandinavian soprano con- 
vey any more emotional sensibility than Fuchs 
does in the two scenes cited. Since Fuchs was 
originally a contralto, it is understandable that 
her top voice might not be as compelling as 
that of the other singer, who has from the 
beginning of her career been a soprano. | 
do not mean to convey by this, however, that 
l-uchs strains her voice unnecessarily, or that 
she is not justified in becoming a soprano. 

In many ways this is undoubtedly the best 
\Wagnerian recording, in toto, that has been 
issued to date. Margaret Klose brings a regal 
quality to her Fricka that is welcome; one does 
not have the feeling of the irritating shrew 
that so many lesser singers convey. Klose 
makes her Fricka commanding, quite as 
\Vagner conceived her; there is no doubt of 
her rights. The rare opulence of her voice 
and her gifted abilities as a singer naturally 
assist her portrayal of the character. 

Ilans Hotter, as Wotan, succeeds in pro- 
jecting the frustration and anguish of that 
character. Although he is not as gifted a 
singer as Schorr was in his prime, he neverthe- 
less sings with comprehending style, conviction 
and fervor. He is a leading baritone at the 
Berlin State Opera. 

As for Melchior and Lehmann, it remains 
only to say that they equal in every way their 
previous achievements in the recording of Act 
1. Seidler-Winkler, conducting the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, fares better than 
Walter as far as reproduction is concerned; 
the echo noticeable in the recording of the 
first act is markedly in evidence in the sec- 
tions where the Vienna Philharmonic, under 
\Valter, is used. But, despite this fact, it is 
Walter who conveys greater precision and 
fervor in his conducting; and there will be 
many who will wish with me that Walter had 
been permitted to complete the recording of 
the act. Incidentally, except for the five re- 
cord sides made by Walter, the set was re- 
corded in August, 1938 when Melchior was 
singing in Berlin. 
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For those who may be interested: discs 
15506 to 15508 contain the opening of the act 
(side 1) and the whole of the scene between 
Fricka and Wotan. Disc 15509 through the 
first side of disc 15511 contains the scene of 
tragic sorrow where Wotan tells Briinnhilde 
she may not protect Siegmund in the fight but 
must allow him to be slain. Dise 15511 (se- 
cond side) and dise 15512 contain the scene 
between Sieglinde and Siegmund before Briinn- 
hilde appears before him. Discs 15513 and 
15514 contain the scene between Siegmund 
and Briinnhilde, movingly sung by Fuchs and 
Melchior. And dise 15515 contains the finale 
of the act. 

In the finale, Wotan’s part is sung bv Al 
fred Jerger and Brtinnhilde’s by Ella Flesch. 

It is disappointing to note that the act has 
not been recorded in its entirety; and although 
it can be claimed that cuts have long been 
sanctioned in the opera house, in a recording 
such as this they are wholly inexcusable. The 
excisions (some 96 bars in all) are made only 
in Scene 2, and most of them are in Wotan’s 
part. Despite the extent of the cuts, a great 
deal more of this scene is recorded here than 
was included in the earlier |] alkiire record- 
ing issued by Victor. In the earlier set only 
a single disc was devoted to this long scene, 
whereas two and a half are used here. So, 
at the same time that the ardent \Wagnerite 
has cause to complain, he has some cause to 
rejoice. The notes indicate the cuts. 

From a recording standpoint, the sections of 
the act that were made in Berlin are unques- 
tionably among the best Wagnerian discs of 


their kind in existence. The balance between 
singers and orchestra has been ideally hand- 
led. r. sa oe 


HARP 


HASSELMANS: Follets - Caprice Etude; and 
Patrouille - Petite Marche caracteristique ; 
played by Lily Laskine. Victor 10-inch 
disc, No. 4438, price $1.00. 


@ Inspirationally the Etude is the more dis- 
tinguished of these two pieces, but both are 
cleverly made. Alphonse Jean [Hasse mans 
(1845-1912) was a noted harpist and a com 
poser. As a virtuoso on his chosen instrument, 
it is said he was undoubtedly “the principal 
agent in the revival of harp-p!aying since the 
end of the last century.” In all he wrote some 
50 pieces, to none ot which he attached any 
great importance. His little march, Patrouille 
(The Patrol), is regarded as his most popular 
work, It is undoubtedly a clever little char- 
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acter piece, but to us Follets with its lace-like 
delicacy is far more appealing. 

Lily Laskine is one of the greatest living 
harpists, and in her native France ranks with 
the foremost instrumentalists of the day. -\l- 
though these little pieces are technically ex- 
tremely difficult, no one would ever guess it 
from her playing. The recording here is good. 

r. 


VIOLIN 


Rimsky-Korsaxow (arr. Kreisler): Le cog 
dor—Hymn to the sun; and Scorr (rr. 
Kreisler): Lotus Land; played by Fritz 
Kreisler, with Franz Rupp at the piano. 
Victor disc 15487, price $2.00. 


M@ There was a time when compositions of 
this sort were among the choicest obtainable 
on records. Prior to electrical recording Kreis- 
ler's records of tidbits were among the cream 
of the record buyers collection. By and large. 
the phonograph served salon music better in 
those days than it did the best concert music, 
that is, as far as instrumentalists were con- 
cerned. Victors catalogue still contains an 
earlier, and to our mind preferable, perform- 
ance of Kreislers playing of Cyril Scott's ef- 
fective, but pseudo-Oriental piece ( disc 6706) ; 
but, if the violinist ever previously recorded 
his transcription of the Hymn to the Sun it 
is no longer available, so this record will have 
another and undoubtedly definite appeal. 

The old magic of Kreisler's style is still in- 
tact, even though the tone today is neither as 
broad nor as certain, at all times, as it was 
twelve years when he made that first 
recording of Lotus Land. His gift for grace- 
ful phrasing is ever an admirable point of his 
playing. Franz Rupp provides artistic sup- 
port, and the recording here is satisfactory. 


—P. H. R. 


ago 


OTHER RECORDINGS 


BrecK-TuLiar: Face to Face; and WESLEy- 
Marsu: Jesus, Lover of my Soul; Esther 
McNiff Curtis, Symphonet. Victor 10-inch 
disc, 26288, price 75c. 


AtsuM oF Famous Marcues: El Capitan 
(Sousa), and Lights Out (McCoy) (disc 
26290; Washington Post (Sousa), and 


Semper Fidelis (Sousa) (disc 26291); On 
the Mall (Goldman), and American Patrol 
(Meacham) (disc 26292); and Anchors 
Aweigh (Zimmerman), and Our Director 
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(Bigelow) (disc 26293). Victor set P-5, 
four 10-inch discs, price $3.50. Played by 
the Goldman Band, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, director. 

Oscar Strauss: The Three Waltses - Selec- 

tions; played by Symphony Orchestra di- 


rection Marcel Cariven. Columbia 10-inch 
disc, price 75c. 
JOHANN StRAvuss: Die [Fledermaus - Over- 


ture; played by Marcel Weber and his Or- 
chestra. Victor dise 36226, price $1.00. 

TRENET: Serenade Portugaise; and POTERAT- 
WINKLER: O mia bella Napoli; sung by 
Tino Rossi with orchestra. Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17147-D, price $1.00. 

Bizet: Minuet No. 1 from First l Arlesienne 
Suite; and Mozart: Marriage of Figaro— 
Overture; played by Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra. Victor disc 36229, price $1.00. 


WAGNER: The Valkyry—Ride of the Valky- 
ries; played by Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 26316, price 
75e. 

@ last month we gave Mr. Bourdon credit 
for conducting Sibelius’ Finlandia and l'alse 
Triste, which he may or may not have done; 
but, since the conductor responsible for those 
recordings and for the ones above is not in- 
dicated on the label, we feel we should notify 
our readers of our error. Again we have good 
recording, lacking in room resonance, and per- 
formances that are on a par with most of 
those heard over the air. The orchestra is 
not a large one. 

Perhaps there is a public for this type of 
record, but it would be our surmise that the 
radio already serves them more than ade- 
quately. 

P. G. 


Record Collectors’ 
Corner... 


Julian Morton Moses 


M@ Among the various groups of records that 
have become valuable, as the cult of collect- 
ing spreads further throughout this country 
and abroad, are the early electrical recordings 
of famous singers. Just as the introduction 
of the talking machine caught many great art- 
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ists in their prime or slightly past it, so too 
| the first releases representing an improvement 
‘over the acoustic methods (though sturdy 


souls still dispute this in regard to vocal re 
production anyway) found foremost names 
before the microphone as they had long been 
in front of the “horn”. 

Strangely enough, certain singers just man 
aged to conclude their recording career be- 
fore this transformation—Alma Gluck, Gerald 
ine Farrar, Mattia Battistini, l'rieda [lempel, 
and Eminy Destinn among others, though the 
indefatigable Collectors Club has even dug 
up unpublished material among these. Some 
did not record again until the new process 
had been well established—for example—Bar- 
rientos (three records of de Falla songs with 
the composer at the piano) and Blanche Mar 
chesi, whose private releases a few years ago 
showed up singers half her age. A surpris- 
ingly large group, however, went right on 
adaptating themselves to the newer technique 
and unmindful of the many years that passed 
since their vocal oscillations began the dubious 
procedure of cutting the wax. 

A list, by no means complete, of the veter- 
ans whose recording career covered a quarter 
of a century, or near to it, would thus include : 
Mary Garden, Salomea_ lKrusceniski, Selma 
Nurz, Nellie Melba, Maria Gay, Louise Homer, 
lernestine Schumann-lHeink, Alessandro bone1, 
Giuseppe Borgatti, Aristodemo Giorgini, Her 
mann Jadlowker, Henrich Knote, John Mece- 
Cormack, Lucien Muratore, Charles Rous- 
seli¢re, Leo Slezak, Jacques Urlus, Giovanni 
Zenatello, Emilio de (Gogorza, Giuseppe de 
luca, Hector Dufranne, Riccardo Stracciari, 
leodor Chaliapin, Adamo Didur, and Marcel 
Journet. 

Among the above names Garden, Melba, 
Gay, Homer, Schumann-Heink, Giorgini, Mc- 
Cormack, Zenatello, de Gogorza, de Luca, 
Chaliapin and Journet will be found in do- 
mestic Victor catalogues, Dufranne and Strac- 
ciari in domestic Columbia. The others must 
be sought among foreign-language releases 
here or in Europe. Of these letter, Jadlowker 
Rousseli¢re and Slezak made several Polydor 
records while Knote and Urlus appeared on 
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ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 


NEW YORK CITY _ 


Bloomfield's Music Store 
118 East 14th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Center Music Store 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


NEW YORK CITY 
The Elaine Music Shop 
8 East 46th Street (one flight up) 





NEW YORK CITY 
Mortimer H. Fogel 
118 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


National Music Shop 
220 West 23rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


New York Band Instrument Co. 
111 East 14th Street 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn . . . 25 Flatbush Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
Rabson's Record Shop 

100 West 56th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

G. Schirmer, Inc. 

3 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 








NEW YORK CITY 
Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 
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Odeon labels and Muratore on Pathe. Italian 
Columbia accounts for three records by Bonci 
and one by Borgatti (D6073, II alkiire, Canto 
della primavera, and Lohengrin, Deh! non 
tincantare ). 

Selma Kurz had two electrical records in 
the fine Czech catalogues, one as late as 1937. 
These were DA-753, coupling the Lockruf 
from Goldmarks Adénigin von Saba, with 
piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore, and 
Sandmannchen, by Brahms, with orchestral ac- 
companiment conducted by Julius [larrison. 
The latter assists in both sides of DB-909, the 
one containing—Deh vient non tardar ‘rom 
Nosse di Figaro, and the other Blue Danube 
Waltz. 

Finally, we have a chance once more to 
direct attention to the interesting foreign-'an- 
guage catalogues here in the United States. 
In the Ukranian division of the Columbia is- 
sues were to be found two 10-inch electrical 
recordings of folksongs in that language 
(Nos. 27132/3) sung by Salomeja Kruszel- 
nicka, whose 1903 \Varsaw records were 
printed here by Victor under that name, but 
who became Krusceniski after the second and 
more successful presentation of Madame But- 
terfly and on the labels of her excellent [/ono- 
tipia recordings. Another early G & T and 
Fonotipia artist, almost a compatriot of Krus- 
ceniski, was Adamo Didur, whose career like- 
wise spread over the twenty-five years from 
1903 to 1928. His American recordings were 
of 1928 (his last operatic appearance, | be- 
lieve, was in dida on February 12, 1930 when 
Matzenauer also sang her last, unfeted per- 
formance). These 10-inch items which ap- 
peared in the Polish catalogues, first with 
Brunswick,then Vocalion label, were four in 
number: No. 60048, Song of the Flea, and 
My Angel; No. 60049, The Cossack, and The 
Emblem Bearer; No. 60050, The Mountaineer, 
and O Mother; No. 00051, Dawn to Dawn, 
and Mysterious Love (these being very free 
translations of the Polish titles). 

The afore-mentioned discs of Mme. Mar- 
chesi are indications, that other great names 
of the past may yet find their way to higher- 
fidelity reproduction or whatever is “higher”. 


In the Popular Vein 

Horace Van Norman 

\AAA—In an Eighteenth Century Drawing 
Room, and Siberian Sleigh Ride. Hal Kemp 


and his Orchestra. Victor 26330. 
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@ Two Raymond Scott tidbits these. Th 
first, as is fairly well known by now, is basec” 
partly upon a Mozart piano sonata and is ar@S 
exceptionally attractive piece of musical froth 
which seems in a fair way to become as popu- 
lar as some other recent adaptations from the 
classics and the near-classics. Kemp, whose 
band is as competent technically as any in the 
business, does this and the reverse, a more 
typical Scott effort in a strongly Slavic idiom, 
with a truly imposing degree of virtuosity. In 
fact, | might go so far as to call his work 
here downright brilliant. There is nothing 
like one of Scott's harebraincd masterpieces 
to test the metal of a band, and Kemp, both 
here and in his previously recorded Power- 
house, meets the test with what are generally 
known as flying colors. 


AAN\AA—It's, Me Again, and Southern E.xpo- 
sure. Bob Zurke and his Delta Rhythm 
Band. Victor 26331. 


@ bob Zurke, a pianist of spectacular talents 
who made his name with the brilliant Bob 
Crosby outfit, appears here with a hand-pick- 
ed combo that is definitely first-rate. The 
label does not vouchsafe a particle of infor- 
mation concerning the personnel of the group, 
so we shall have to be content with mere gues- 
ses until further enlightenment is forthcom- 
ing. Whatever its identity, it proves a superb 
band for spotlighting the work of Zurke at 
the keyboard, which is its only reason for ex- 
isting, no doubt, and swings fleetly when 
Zurke is not giving out. /ts Me Again is 
about the best, and the least talked about. 
number in the summer's surprise hit, Yokel 
Boy, while Southern E.vposure is a slow-paced 
“boogie woogie’ of Zurke’s own concoction, 
reminiscent somewhat of the memorable )an- 
cey Special that he did with Bob Crosby. The 
only fault to find with these is that Zurke 
isnt given quite enough solo work to justify 
the band’s bearing his name. 


AAA—Over the Rainbow, and Address Un- 
known. Horace Heidt and his Orchestra. 
3runswick 8441. 


\AA—I/f I Only Had a_ Brain, and The 
Merry Old Laud of Os. Way Kyser and 
his Orchestra. Brunswick 8440. 


M@ No American song-writer can boast a record 
of more consistently high achievement than 
Harold Arlen. From the time his work first 
began to appear about a decade ago, to the 
present time, he has almost never written a 
mediocre or an undistinguished tune, something 
than can be said of but a handful of writers. 
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is work has infrequently been in the “big 

class, this has been due largely to circum- 

uces beyond his control, but his assign- 
ment to do the score of the current M. G. M. 
film, The IVisard of Os, along with E. Y. 
Harburg, will probably be the “break” that 
has been due him for a long time. A film as 
colossal in dimensions as this one appears to 
be should have a song hit of equal dimensions, 
and Over the Rainbow seems to be that song. 
We think that this may well turn out to be 
Arlen’s most successful number, to date, not 
excluding Stormy MWeather, which is one of 
the unqualifiedly great \merican songs. Heidt 
does nicely with it, although, as with most of 
the other bands when we've heard attempt it, 
the unusual middle section has him a bit 
stumped. Larry Cotton's vocal, at least, is 
forthright and full-throated, which is some- 
thing. The other two numbers from the film 
are strictly production numbers and can only 
be appreciated to the fullest extent after see- 
ing the film. They are, nevertheless, charm- 
ing and witty numbers in their own right, with 
gaily lunatic lyrics by Mr. Harburg, and 
Kyser does a really excellent job on them. 


AAA—Glad to Be Unhappy, and Go Fly a 
Kite. Bea Wain, with Orchestra under 
Walter Gross.. Victor 26330. 


M@ Nearly every first-rate musical comedy 
score has a number neatly tucked away in an 
unlikely spot which might, with luck, become 
a hit, but which, for the purposes of situation, 
is doomed to remain sung once through and 
then promptly forgotten. In the score of On 
Your Toes, Glad to Be Unhappy was the tune 
which bore this unhappy fate. That Bea Wain, 
Walter Gross, or someone, was able to re- 
member it this long and resuscitate it is ex- 
tremely fortunate, for it is one of the loveliest 
numbers ever penned by the matchless Rod- 
gers and Hart. With a literate and mean- 
ingful lyric, the like of which only Larry 
Hart and one or two others are capable of, 
and a haunting tune in the very best Dick 
Rodgers vein, it is a revival (if it may be so 
termed) of importance. Bea \Vain, since leav- 
ing Larry Clinton, is attempting to establish 
herself as a name vocalist, and may well suc- 
ceed, for a large part of Clinton’s popularity 
was due to her vocals. Her work here is 
tasteful and effective, with excellent back- 
grounds by a C. B. S. house group. 


AAA—IVay Low, and You Can Count On 
Me. Duke Ellington and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 8441. 
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@ Vay Low is another of those trenchant 
blues that Ellington spouts forth so readily 
and so eloquently. This particular idiom is 
one the Duke has been employing for years 
but it never becomes trite. And in IVay Low 
he has given us one of his very best examples 
in this field. I believe there is something so 
fundamentally negroid in these better things 
of Ellington that he can never expect to reach 
a very wide degree of appreciation from white 
folks. What success he does have with the 
jitterbugs and their ilk is due almost entirely 
to far less valuable facets of his talent, but 
this is an old, old story which has been told 
too often to surprise anyone. 


\AA—An Old Fashioned Tune Always Is 
New, and Shabby Old Cabby. Horace Heidt 
and his Orchestra. Brunwick 8409. 

HB The outstanding tune theft for this vear is 

Shabby Old Cabby. This one is, virtually note 

for note, the first eight bars of Beautiful Lad\ 

in Blue, a waltz current about four years ago. 

The fact that Shabby Old Cabby is a much 

better song, with an infinitely better lyric, 1s 

an extenuating circumstance, we suppose. Old 

Fashioned Tune is another number from 

Irving Berlin's Second Fiddle, and while, like 

the other numbers from the same score, it is 

not the very best Berlin, it is still plenty good 
enough to warrant respectful handling, which 
it duly from the irrepressible 

Heidt and his merry, merry men 


receives here 


\AA 
New 


Bach Bay Blues, and Fable in Sable. 
Friends of Rhythm. Victor 26315. 
HM Rather meandering, meaningless fox-trot- 
tings of the Bach G Minor Fugue and por- 
tions of the first movement of the Tschaikow- 
sky liolin Concerto. This sort of thing was 
amusing up to a point, but these are none too 
diverting. In the case of the Tschaikowsky, 
there is at least a luscious tune to work with, 
but the Bach misses fire completely. 
AAA—Tea for Two, and 

Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 


26321. 


Vight In Sudan. 
Victor 


M@ This version of the perennial Tea for Two 
features the always elegant trombone work of 
Tommy himself, with the rest of the solos 
quite up to par, which is about all that mat- 
ters in an arangement of this sort. Night In 
Sudan is a simple but highly effective big of 
peudo-Orientalism written by Tommy _ that 
comes off in great style. 
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Th 
AA—Moon Love, and Let's Make Memchasec 
Tonight. Horace Heidt and his Orchesis ap < 


Brunswick 8414. ‘roth 


BM Moon Love, of course, is the current adap- 
tation of the <ndante Cantabile theme from 
Tschaikowsky's Fifth Symphony. There is 
nothing that can possibly be done to ruin as 
great a melody as this, provided the theme is 
kept intact and the original harmonies pre- 
served, which is something to be thankful for. 
This is not the first time that this melody has 
been utilized as the basis for a popular song, 
but this is the only version to become very 
successful, which probably bespeaks a grow- 
ing appreciation of the classics on the part of 
the public in general. Heidt’s version is but 
moderately effective, but seems the best of 
those that have appeared so far. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR 
RECORDINGS OF MERIT 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality.) 


AAA 


ginia. 


Out of Nowhere, and lin Coming Vir- 
\rtie Shaw and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-10320. 

AAA—Dallas Blues, and River Bed Blues. 
Woody Herman and his Orch. Decca 2629. 

A\AA—How Long Blues, and Sub-Deb-Blues. 
Count Basie and his Orch. Vocalion 5010. 

AA\A—For Tonight, and IVhat's New? Char- 
lie Barnet and his Orch. Bluebird B-10361. 

AAA—Oh You Crazy Moon, and Melancholy 
Mood. Bob Crosby & his Orch. Decca 2652. 
Cab Calloway and his Orch. Vocalion 5005. 

\AA—Lasy Rhapsody, and By the Waters 
of Minnetonka. Matty Malneck and _ his 
Orchestra. Decca 26106. 

AAA—I've ound a New Baby, and Easy to 

Get. Bud Freeman and his Summa Cum 
Laude Orchestra. Bluebird B-10370. 

AA—Some Other Spring, and Them There 
Eyes. Billie Hollliday and her Orchestra. 
Vocalion 5071. 

AA—I IVant the Il aiter, and Thats <All 
Brother. "Ella Fitzgerald and her Orches- 
tra. Decca 2628. 

\A—The Jumpin’ Jive, and Trylon Swing. 
Cab Calloway and his Orchestra. Vocalion 
5005. 

AA—Sold 
Glenn Miller and his Orchestra. 
3-10352. 

AA—Melancholy Lullaby, and Plymouth 
Rock. Benny Carter and his Orchestra. 


Vocalion 4984, 


-Imerican, and Pagan Love Song. 
Bluebird 
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